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' WORLD VISTAS— 


( LOSS AND GAIN 
| GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HATEVER else may be thought of 1961, it can be said that so 

far the democracies have not had a dull moment. Alas, most of 
| the news has been bad news and hardly a day passes without 
some event of importance suddenly occurring in one place or another. 
The period under review begins with Kennedy’s inauguration in January 
and ends with Macmillan’s decision—announced in early August—to 
apply for British membership of the Common Market. In between these 
| two landmarks there have been many other important events, and only 
| some of them can be indicated here. 

The list includes the Algerian Putsch, the murderous outbursts in 
Angola, the kidnapping and eventual release of Tshombé in the trouble- 
ridden Congo, the expulsion of South Africa from the Commonwealth, 
ever new paroxysms in Southern Rhodesia, Laos, Cuba, Kuwait, Bizerta, 
and of course the perennial crisis over Berlin. Another list could easily 
be drawn up enumerating the political and economic difficulties—or, in 
some cases, both—besetting the democracies at home. In fact, a good 
look at the international scene, after making the fullest possible allowance 
for the brighter spots, reveals a continuous deterioration of the West. 
BRITAIN’S WEAKNESSES 

This seems particularly true of Great Britain, even if the fashion of 
saying so is Only a recent one. Far too long it was considered not nice to 
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talk about inefficiency, or abuse of power by workers and management 
alike, or about the staggering complacency with which government after 
government allowed this country to drift from crisis to crisis without ever 
possessing sufficient political courage to tell the nation the real truth. In 
many articles published in this review the present author drew attention 
to some of Britain’s fundamental weaknesses and stressed the fact that 
without a genuine far-reaching effort of reconstruction, Britain could not 
play her part in the world. But these were certainly not popular things 
to say or to write. 

But now, for several months in succession the Government and 
Opposition spokesmen alike—though approaching the situation from quite 
different angles—have been shouting from the rooftops about Britain’s 
economic incapacities and political imperfections. Economic experts of 
every conceivable variety have eagerly joined in this chorus of abuse and 
self-abuse. What is so surprising about it all is not so much the torrent 


of criticism itself—much of it is more than justified and long overdue— | 


but the timing of it. 
Thus, most of the Chancellor’s recent measures, and especially the many 
weeks of oratorical build-up preceding action, inevitably prompt the 


question: Was none of this known at the time of his April budget and | 


could not some of his “‘corrective”’ steps be taken then? Is anyone meant 


seriously to believe that only a few brief months ago the monetary | 


authorities were unaware of the fact that Britain would require 2,000 
million dollars’ worth of assistance from the International Monetary Fund 





to bolster up sterling, or that the weakness of sterling had become an | 


endemic disease? Surely, this country’s seventh post-war financial crisis 
has been clearly discernible long before 1961 to anybody who wanted to 
see. Finally, were the concessions made in the budget justified in view 
of the restrictions that have become inevitable now? 

Chief of all, is it wise to have painted the darkest possible picture of 
Britain’s economy on the very eve of application for membership of the 


Common Market and at a time when the international situation—not only | 


the Berlin crisis—may require this country to show its strength at almost 
any moment? Unless, of course, and this seems highly unlikely, it is 
thought by the leaders of the government that Britain will more easily 
accept the idea of the Common Market if stampeded into it by a torrent 
of bad news. 

But to the vast majority of people in this country the news is not really 
bad at all. The Socialists, who are plaguing the Prime Minister with his 
famous remark: “We have never had it so good” (incidentally, what 
an abominable German-Americanism from the Chancellor of Oxford 
University! ), accusing him of having misled the nation, have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. More than ever at the present moment the 
Macmillan dictum holds true: the people of this country draw higher 
wages and enjoy a better standard of living than in their whole history. 
There is over-employment; the constantly increasing financial rewards and 
other perquisites; less concentration on work and more opportunity for 
leisure, coupled with an appetite for still further demands. 
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It is this atmosphere of general well-being which largely creates the 
indifference of the nation to its economic and political problems. The 
gap in the balance of payments, with the vanished invisibles, and problems 
of productivity, or questions of competitiveness, cannot possibly interest 
a nation that does not feel the crisis. At any rate until now, the Trade 
Unions, the employers and the government—all of them—have been able 
to arrange things in such a way that few, if any, people feel directly 
involved. Moreover, this is vacation time and personal problems would 
completely outweigh national ones even if there were no question of a 
crisis. A similar situation can be found in many of the other democracies, 
but nowhere is it as obvious, indeed, nowhere is the apathy so great, as 
in Great Britain today. As to the dangers of war, nobody takes them 
seriously. Besides, a conflict fought out with nuclear weapons is some- 
thing that defies imagination. 

JOINING THE COMMON MARKET 

Perhaps there is a little less general apathy about the Common Market. 
The endless press discussions on whether to join or not to join have at 
least created a certain amount of curiosity or even anxiety among those 
whose normal interest in economic problems is very limited. But 
politicians—of all persuasions—have hardly covered themselves with glory 
by avoiding to give the nation the leadership or at least the clarification it 
so badly needs. 

The Opposition, after assuming the somewhat unaccustomed posture of 
champions of Empire, ended up by abstaining in the crucial vote. Govern- 
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ment spokesmen, for their part, have been elusive and contradictory up 
to the last moment. While some ministers talked as if a firm decision to 


join had already been taken long ago, other ministers denied that anything | 
had been decided yet, or that any change was contemplated. There was | 


so much hedging—with constant references to British agriculture, the 
Commonwealth, the EFTA partners—that no one could say whether 
Mr. Macmillan would finally break the vicious ring by formally applying 
for admission, which is the only way to practical negotiations, irrespective 
of the outcome. 

Throughout this time of uncertainties, and they are by no means over 
yet, what irritated the EFTA partners was not the fact that after three 
long years of half-hearted support Britain had changed her mind, but her 
vacillating attitude or delaying tactics, her evasive answers to precise 
questions. Nobody accused this country of being “Perfidious Albion” 
and the right or the need of a complete reversal of policy was recognised 
with sympathy. It was the lack of candour and confidence on Britain’s 
part that worried the other EFTA members, who naturally have their own 
interests to protect. 

These interests are by no means identical. For the Danes and 
Norwegians, for instance, the problem is less complicated than for the rest. 
Politically, they are tied to Britain and Europe as fellow-members of 
NATO. Economically, they are so closely linked with Britain that they 
must follow her in whatever she does. Denmark’s second most important 
trading partner being Germany, it is a most desirable solution that all three 
countries should belong to the same group, viz. the Common Market. 
But the other EFTA members are neutral. Therefore the political implica- 
tions of joining up with countries that not only belong to NATO but that 
also have far-reaching plans for the limitation of sovereignty within the 
European Economic Community (Common Market) are a serious obstacle 
to full membership—at any rate, in the present circumstances. 
EFTA—SyYNDICATE OF MALCONTENTS 

Here it must be recalled that the founding fathers of the Common 
Market (Monnet, Spaak and Beyen) had implored Britain to join from 
the very start and were willing to discuss special conditions. The then 
British government committed a monumental error of judgment in turning 
them down. It neither liked the idea of the Common Market nor did it 
believe that France would go through with it. Instead, Britain—after a 
lot of dilly-dallying—created EFTA, a rival organisation which was nothing 
but a syndicate of malcontents. Presumably the idea was that if EFTA 
managed to make a sufficient nuisance of itself, the Common Market 
would collapse or capitulate. But Britain did not lead the group that had 
so hopefully assembled under her banner. She left all the shouting and 
all the fighting to the Swiss and the Swedes, who for a while exerted 
themselves with great alacrity in combatting the Common Market and in 
asserting that its internal tariff reductions would mean severe discrimina- 
tion. 

Far frém collapsing, however, the Economic Community developed 
rapidly and has grown from strength to strength. Traditionally protec- 
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tionist France has embraced a liberal commercial policy and all the six 
members of the Community have made important, politically difficult, 
economic adjustments. Moreover, world trade was so good in 1959 and 
1960 that neither EFTA nor anybody else has suffered from the dis- 
crimination which had been so loudly proclaimed as one of the Common 
Market’s worst sins. And, to EFTA’s great disappointment, the USA 
has repeatedly emphasised its interest in the European Economic Com- 
munity and turned a cold shoulder towards the rival organisation. 

Our COMPETITIVE CAPACITY 

Now that the bankruptcy of the anti-Common Market policy is at long 
last recognised in Britain, a belated attempt is being made to catch the 
bus that was so deliberately missed three years ago. Instead of favouring 
the Common Market by becoming a founder-member, this country has to 
appear as a suppliant. This is not a happy position, and it has been 
rendered worse by the ill-timed display of the nation’s economic weakness 
as well as the heavily qualified way in which the formal approaches are 
to be made. Advance insistence on all the rules an applicant will refuse 
to accept, does not normally facilitate election to a rather exclusive club. 
Britain is making it all too clear that she wants to join out of necessity 
and not out of conviction. 

But the main problem, even if admission to membership is finally 
secured, remains this country’s competitive position. Can Britain not 
merely stand up to, but also rival, the industries of six hard-working, 
dynamic and efficient nations? Will British management, British labour, 
and British farming as well, be stimulated into a much better performance 
than has been the case since the war? Or will they merely meet increased 
foreign competition by a howl of moral indignation and press for a with- 
drawal from the Common Market coupled with a return to featherbedding 
and protection? This, of course, would mean the bankruptcy of the only 
remaining policy to put this nation’s economy on a sound footing within 
our lifetime. 

FRANCE AND ALGERIA 

The assertion is often made that France will bar Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market. Alas, the mutual distrust between the French and 
the British is profound. But there have been many indications that 
France would welcome Britain’s adhesion—provided this is complete. 
The French insist that duties, as well as advantages, should be equally 
shared by all members of the Economic Community and that no new- 
comer should be allowed to enjoy the benefits of what has already been 
accomplished without making the sacrifices and adjustments the others 
have had to make. In any case, it is significant that the French press has 
been most friendly to Macmillan’s speech. 

General de Gaulle has many problems which, to him, are far more 
urgent than Britain’s eventual entry into the Common Market. A solution 
of the Algerian problem, on which his whole success or failure finally 
depends, is nowhere near in sight. Moreover, the Bizerta incident is one 
more proof that in his dealings with the North Africans nothing is ever 
settled for good, even if it had every appearance of being settled, and 
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even if African leaders like Bourguiba had at times displayed much 
commonsense and moderation. De Gaulle’s drastic action over Bizerta 
and his rebuff to the United Nations, and to the Secretary-General per- 
sonally, may be judged unwise by his critics, but humanly these things are 
very understandable. Both temperament and domestic considerations 
made it imperative for the General to call a halt to African blackmail 
and to demonstrate his feelings about outside meddling in what he considers 
exclusively France’s own affairs. 

His critics have been very vocal lately both at home and abroad. There 
are even rumours of a new plot against him, organised by the condemned 
generals, several of whom are still in hiding somewhere in France or in 
Africa. In addition to all that, there is the farmers’ revolt, which cannot 
be dismissed lightly. Yet, it is enough to ask who could possibly be 
de Gaulle’s successor to realise that, with all his well-known peculiarities, 
he remains irreplaceable. This is his strength and his weakness. Mean- 
while, both financially and economically, France is doing remarkably well. 
Her gold and dollar reserves have risen to the record figure of 3,000 
million dollars—or more than the United Kingdom’s, which in the month 
of July alone lost some ten per cent of its already much dilapidated 
reserves. The French have decided to pay off now—four years in advance 
—a substantial part of their foreign debt and thus Britain will benefit to 
the extent of 80 million dollars. 

THE EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES 

In Germany there will be parliamentary elections this month. It is 
difficult to see how Willy Brandt could beat Adenauer. The sturdy 
octogenarian appears indestructible and has deliberately refrained from 
grooming a successor. What happens after him, nobody knows. But 
meanwhile Germany continues to grow in strength, both politically and 
economically. 

In Italy, too, the economy keeps up its remarkable consolidation and 
expansion. Who could ever have thought that that country—completely 
chaotic and destitute at the end of the war—would now have the world’s 
third-largest gold and foreign currency reserves (only the USA and 
Germany have more) or set a shining example to many others of how to 
conduct a successful export drive? These achievements are all the more 
impressive since Italy continues to be plagued by great political tension. 
Presidential elections are approaching and much wire-pulling is now taking 
place behind the scenes. 

The smaller European democracies—especially Switzerland, the Benelux 
countries and Scandinavia—continue to enjoy a great economic boom. 
This varies in degree from country to country, but it is true even of 
Belgium, despite the Congo losses and the permanent structural difficulties 
of the domestic economy. 

US “DISARRAY” 

Yet, to the extent to which people nowadays can be bothered about 
anything except their own personal problems, the Western nations are not 
happy in spite of their prosperity. They feel threatened by two dangers 
over which they have no control. First, there is the danger of war. The 
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news that comes from Washington and Moscow is getting more alarming 
every day. Indeed, the cool detachment with which some American 
leaders now talk of estimated casualties—scores of millions of human lives— 
in case of an armed conflict with Russia is hard to grasp. The Washington 
correspondent of the London Times has repeatedly spoken of “disarray” 
in US politics. With Kennedy’s troubles we are fairly familiar. The fact 
that Khrushchev, too, must have plenty of them is a poor consolation. 
But why did he send up a second astronaut just as negotiations over 
Berlin are approaching—that is, if there are to be any such negotiations? 
In any case, it is easier to be fatalistic about all this than to take it 
seriously or try to understand it. 
TANGIBLE DANGER 

The second and far more tangible dangers to the democracies are 
Britain’s uncertainties and incapacities. To all her wellwishers—of whom 
there are scores of millions in Europe—this is a perfect nightmare. Even 
Britain’s critics desire her to be strong, dynamic and purposeful. They 
are accustomed to seeing in her a pillar of political stability and wisdom, 
not a victim of apathy and doubt. 

To many of them a prosperous Britain is also a condition of economic 
survival. They need her as a source of supply—provided she can deliver 
the goods they require of the right quality, at the right price, and at the 
right time. They also welcome her as a fair competitor and as an investor 
who does not seek to dominate. But a flabby Britain is a menace to them 
in every way, as well as a profound disappointment. Once again, the 
British are faced with tremendous responsibilities and equally great 
opportunities. But these only lie within their grasp if the whole nation 
bestirs itself into doing something constructive about it. 





FOR JOAN 
Yesterday I took you to the Zoo... 


That yesterday was many years ago 

So now I take you to some place to dine 

And talk amusingly of books and plays 

And food, and of the choicer kinds of wine; 
While I pretend I do not see the heads 

That turn, the eyes that seek to share your smile, 
For you are very lovely. I am proud— 

A pride that holds me silent for a while. 


But my Today is still my Yesterday 

And though Tomorrow’s song be still unsung 

I do not fear to listen, nor need you, 

For your sweet youth has kept, and keeps, me young. 


Yesterday I took you to the Zoo. . . 
FRANCIS GRIERSON 
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KUWAIT IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Professor and Chairman of the Departments of Sociology and Political 
Science, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HEN Premier Abdul Karim Kassim laid claim on June 26, 1961, to 
the oil-rich Sheikdom of Kuwait, which Britain had just released 
from the obligations of a 62-year-old Protectorate, Britain’s answer 

comprised 5,000 troops and other defensive facilities, sent at the request 
of the Sheik of Kuwait, Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah, in order to encourage 
Abdul Karim Kassim to adhere to what he called his peaceful intentions. 
When this bloodless battle was transferred to the Security Council in July, 
the Soviets vetoed a resolution calling on all nations to respect the “‘in- 
dependence and territorial integrity” of Kuwait and were then outvoted 
on a proposal to invite the British to go home. Strangely enough, the 
British were keen on getting out of Kuwait almost as much as the Soviets 
would like to have them. The same intention was seconded by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, but he had been allowing British 
ships of war to pass through the Suez Canal. 

Nobody was killed. But the Persian Gulf was much in the news again, 
although few commentators, and fewer still among the general public, 
possess more than superficial information regarding even such well-known 
Sheikdoms as Kuwait and Bahrein, while general knowledge of the remoter 
regions of the Gulf is even more rare. Yet over 65 per cent of the oil needs 
of Western Europe are now met by Persian Gulf imports, and the Straits 
of Hormuz at its southern end have become one of the most travelled of 
the world’s shipping lanes. 

Furthermore, Britain proved again in this tiny oil sheikdom that it can 
act fast—and tough—when British investments are threatened. In fact, 
the Arabs prefer to call the Persian Gulf the Arab Gulf. In terms of 
power, British Gulf would be more accurate. 

For here the little British-run world of the Persian Gulf consists of 
fabulously rich Kuwait, an oil-bearing sandpit called Qater, the island 
of Bahrein, and the seven Trucial Sheikdoms known as Trucial Oman— 
all held together by a network of British Political Agents. These states 
have a special treaty relationship with Britain, which means that London 
handles their foreign relations and protects them. This fact is of supreme 
importance to the Free World for it is a paradox of this anti-colonial era 
that if Britain’s empire were suddenly to relinquish its appanages in the 
Persian Gulf, NATO and the Free World might collapse. In this area, 
from sun-scorched Bahrein Island, London directs the protection of an 
odd batch of sandpits on the fringes of Arabia; here, under the feudal 
administration of autocratic princes, dwell less than a million Arabs. 
Here also, with the exception of Kuwait and Bahrein, where British in- 
fluence has resulted in some concessions to modernity, the governing 
structure of these sparcely populated principalities has advanced little since 
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the days of Mohammed; nevertheless, they value their independence— 
dependent as they are. 

And it is in Western interest that they be protected. 

The reason? Oil. 

Existing petroleum production of three of these primitive states—Kuwait, 
Bahrein and Qater—together almost equals that of the USSR. Kuwait 
alone, with a population of about 322,000 people, has surpassed Saudi 
Arabia as the richest fuel source in the Middle East. And nobody knows 
how much more undiscovered oil still lies beneath barren sands and shallow 
off-shore waters. Geologists continue to explore deserts and warm lagoons. 

The particular importance of this oil production is that, despite cold 
war pressures and Middle East confusion, it remains available to Europe. 
The Persian Gulf Protectorates have not yet been fully paralyzed by 
emotionalized Cairo and Moscow propaganda. And their product is not 
shipped westward by trans-Arabian pipelines; therefore, it is not subject 
to Syrian blackmail, and has, indeed, been dispatched via Suez. 

GEOGRAPHIC BACKBONE 

Kuwait, on the north-western shore of the Persian Gulf, covers an area 
of 6,000 square miles. The port of Kuwait, the capital, serves as an entre- 
pot for goods going to the interior and is the headquarters of the British 
Political Agent. There is a large civil airport used by British, Egyptian, 
Iraqi, Lebanese, Iranian and American airlines companies. Pearl-fishing 
and shipbuilding are also centred in the port. The territory surrounding 
the port is largely desert, and its trade consists of exchanging Arab 
goods from the interior for textiles, rice, sugar and other necessities. 

South of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf is the Saudi Arabian-Kuwait neutral 
zone, which under the Treaty of Uqair (1922) belongs in undivided one-half 
interest to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. It consists of about 2,000 square 
miles of uninhabited desert, and oil discovered there in 1953 by American 
Independent Oil Co. Production totalled 11,724,585 barrels in 1956. 

POLITICAL AND OIL FORTUNES 

In 1899 the ruling Sheik asked the British to take Kuwait under their 
protective wing, although they did not then know that Kuwait sits on a 
sea of oil—a quarter of the world’s proven reserves and half again the 
US reserves. The Sheik’s motive then was to stop the pro-German Otto- 
man Empire from expanding southward along the Gulf. 

The Kuwait Oil Company was granted a concession on December 23, 
1934; it is owned jointly by the British Petroleum (formerly Anglo-Iranian) 
and the Gulf Oil Corporation. The first test well, drilled north of Kuwait 
Bay in 1936, was unsuccessful. The second test well in the Burgan area, 
south of the bay, discovered oil in April, 1938, and opened up what is 
perhaps the most prolific single oil field in the world. In the post-war 
period this field was rapidly developed and pipeline, storage and large 
berthing facilities were completed by the end of 1949. Further discoveries 
were made at Magwa in 1951 and at Ahmadi in 1952, both lying between 
Burgan and Kuwait Bay. In 1955 a major discovery was made north- 
west of the bay at Raudhatain; more recently, a large refinery has been 
constructed at Mina al-Admadi. 
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Daily production in Kuwait almost tripled between 1950 and 1954, when 
it averaged 925,000 barrels daily. Production has continued climbing since 
that time, reaching 60,612,000 metric tons in 1957, and is concentrated at 
the Burgan field, from which petroleum is piped to the new port of Ahmadi 
for shipment. 

Oil revenues—a 50-50 concession agreement was concluded with the 
Sheik in 1951—have enabled the Government, aided by British advisers 
and a Development Board, to put in hand a number of large-scale public 
development schemes (including a sea-water distillation plant with a 
capacity of 2 million gallons a day to provide drinking water for the 
population), the replanning of the port of Kuwait, the construction of 
roads, power stations and a modern state hospital. 

THE SHEIK’S RULE 

His Highness Sheik Sir Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah, KCMG, CIE, auto- 
crat of Kuwait, a sovereign of fabulous wealth even by the standards of 
Harun-al-Rashid or Genghis Khan, and whose 1961 income amounted 
to around three million dollars a day, tax free, has been struggling with 
as difficult a situation as any of his warrior ancestors ever experienced in 
the two centuries the Subah family has been ruling Kuwait’s miles of sand. 
But unlike many of Arabia’s gilded Sheiks and Kings, Sir Abdullah has 
not been pocketing all this cash himself; rather, from the very beginning 
of his régime he set aside a third of his income for the continuous develop- 
ment of Kuwait and a third as a hedge against whatever future afflictions 
the desert winds might bring. 

In his small state he is called “the Ruler” or “‘Sheik Abdullah al-Salim” 
to distinguish him from several other “Sheik Abdullahs” in his family. 
In spite of being able to control around a billion dollars of his personal 
fortune, this tall, heavy man, about 66 years old, with the olive skin, 
sensuous mouth and acquiline nose, who wears a small grey moustache 
and a goatee, is a man of simple tastes. His policy has been to keep 
himself aloof from Arab quarrels. But in recent years he has been facing 
the demands of the educated young men of Kuwait asking reforms; another 
has been to deal with the rivairy for the succession to rule. In part, 
troubles have been brewing because of the pumping of so many millions 
of dollars into a city-state of 322,000 people (of whom one-half is Kuwaiti 
by nationality), within the few recent years. This has rocked the little 
Sheikdom’s social, economic and political structure, little changed through 
centuries, like a series of earthquakes. 

DESPERATE DEPENDENCE ON BRITAIN’S PROTECTION 

The dependence of the Western world on Kuwait’s oil is glaringly 
evident. As for the East itself, Sheik Abdullah’s oil is a focal point for 
regional rapacity and intrigue. Egypt, resenting Britain’s protection of 
so rich a country, has been trying hard to throw the British out and instal 
itself “natural leader of the Arab world” as the prime influence in Kuwait. 
To the south, neighbour Saudi Arabia periodically harries Kuwait over 
ownership of the oil-bearing Neutral Zone, and one can suspect that the 
Saudies would move in just about as fast at the British might move out. And 
the contemporary events have shown the intentions of Iraq, whose disputed 
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boundary with Kuwait is only 15 miles from the glittering field of Raud- 
hatain. Iraq has never renounced its old claim to all of Sheik Abdullah’s 
realm. Then there are Jordan and Syria, two petroleum “have-nots”, 
whose grand scheme is to realize a common development pot into which 
Kuwait would throw in some of its oil revenues for the Arab world in 
general and Jordan’s and Syria’s economies in particular. 

Then there is Soviet Russia, always ready to stir the witch’s cauldron. 
As in all the oil countries of the Middle East, the Communists have been 
stepping up their activity in Kuwait in one form or another. Their 
spokesmen have been moving in and joining forces with the nationalists; 
in Kuwait especially they have appeared from time to time among the 
oil workers, although the Communist Party is officially prohibited. When 
picked up by the police, its agents usually turn out to be from undercover 
groups in Iraq or Iran. 

THE DEFENCE FORMULA 

To defend his country, the ruler has three instruments: money, a 1,500- 
man frontier force advised by a British Colonel, and protection of Britain 
under a 60-year agreement. But the army and the police, both headed by 
Sheik Abdullah el-Mubarak el-Sabbah, lack the kind of security organiza- 
tion that could handle effectively subversion, and Iraqis can freely cross 
Kuwait’s frontier from Basra, only 130 miles away. Thus most Kuwaitis 
expect Britain to protect them from any Communist incursions; this con- 
viction is based on the awareness that Britain buys about 60 per cent of 
her oil from Kuwait, and that Kuwait, a member of the sterling currency 
area, makes an important contribution to the stability of the British pound. 
But Kuwait is important not only to Britain but also to the United States, 
which has even a greater stake in the Middle East oil states than in the 
Suez Canal. The Kuwait Oil Company is owned jointly by US and 
British interests, and the rdle of the US in the oil countries there is getting 
more and more important. In fact, American oil companies now produce 
nearly twice as much oil in the Middle East as the British do. 

Obviously, as three rival Arab forces are casting eager eyes on Kuwait, 
and with Britain’s vigorous backing, supported by Washington, of its 
independence, the little Sheikdom will remain sitting relatively securely on 
its vast pool of black gold for some time to come. 
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BRITISH LIBERALS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 
RICHARD ROWE 


66 RESENT Liberal trade union policy,” say the authors of New 

P Unions for Old, a New Orbits Group Publication,* “is inadequate 

because it is too narrow in scope, too legalistic in its solutions, and 

too middle-class in its approach—in short, it is unrealistic.” How far 

have the authors of this pamphlet succeeded in avoiding the vices of which 

they accuse their fellow-Liberals? To a large extent I think that they 
have. 

Their pamplet is certainly not narrow in scope, it’s not legalistic in its 
solutions, and, most unusual in any Liberal Party document, it is not 
middle-class in its approach; and, as for the word “realistic”, that is one 
of the most difficult words in politics. 

The greatest single difficulty in putting across Liberal ideas to the great 
mass of people whose loyalties are still largely with the Labour Party is 
that one must speak in the terms, and in the categories with which they 
are accustomed to deal, and after 50 ‘years of Labour propaganda, the 
Labour Party’s supporters have been very largely conditioned to think in 
terms which are fundamentally il-liberal. This is the Liberal politician’s 
dilemma in his approach to the working-class voter and the trade unionist 
in particular. 

In my own view, the three young authors of this pamphlet have gone 
a long way towards proving that the dilemma is not insoluble. Having 
said that, they will probably agree with me that not every Liberal who 
is considering the subject of their pamphlet is bound to accept all the 
conclusions which they. have reached. They are young men and no doubt 
they are in a hurry, and with the impetuosity which characterises young 
men in politics, they have not hesitated to come down unmistakably on 
one side or the other on such subjects as the closed shop, demarcation 
disputes, and break-away unions. And most Liberal students of their 
subject would probably agree that it is precisely on this sort of question 
that the dividing line between the Socialist and Liberal ways of thinking 
is most clear. 

The Liberals have been long enough in the political wilderness to have 
had time to work out what was the main weakness of the Liberal Party in 
its relationship to the working-class voter during its last years of greatness. 
I have no doubt that it was its failure to see that political liberty is mean- 
ingless for the man who is not economically free. 

Now, economic freedom is clearly an ideal state, but the ideal has its 
practical applications and it is by the practical application of Liberal 
principles to the day-to-day problems faced by the working-class voter, 
that Liberals are going, if ever, to recover the mass vote which alone can 
bring them to power. Economic freedom is a great deal to seek but, at 
least, let Liberals have no doubts whatever that it is their duty always and 
on every occasion to defend the ordinary citizen’s right to work. The man 
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whose right to work is threatened, either by his employer or by a trade 
union boss or by a political caucus, is not free. 

It follows from this that Liberals should have positive policies for 
protecting the worker from the threat of unjust or capricious dismissal by 
his employer and equally from any threat to his livelihood by political or 
religious groups or by trade unions. The only valid reason for dismissal is 
industrial misconduct or incompetence. Men ought not to be dismissed 
their employment, as they are today, because “their face does not fit’; 
nor ought there to be the remotest danger of a man losing his job because 
his opinions or his convictions do not please his fellow workers. 

It is, therefore, appropriate for the Liberal Party, as it did last year, to 
pass a resolution which includes a statement of the moral obligation of 
every worker to be a member of a trade union. This is entirely consistent 
with Liberal principles. It is, however, an example of the wrong sort 
of realism, that is to say the sort of realism that is synonymous with 
expediency or worse, for Liberals to allow themselves to be convinced by 
the arguments in favour of the closed shop, and it is to the credit of the 
three young authors of New Unions for Old that they do not allow them- 
selves to be convinced. They put the case, and there is a case, and they 
reject it. 

Their “realism” impels them only to declare that ‘“‘we believe that 
legislation to prohibit the operation of the closed shop would arouse great 
hostility and do far more harm than good”. They do however say, and 
this is a constructive contribution, “‘Surely it would be a more profitable 
use of time and of more lasting good to the union if, instead of clamouring 
for the closed shop, an assessment was made of why some men do not 
wish to join their union. However desirable 100 per cent membership 
may be, are forced men ever going to be a real asset to their union, and 
are they an advertisement of which the trade union movement can be 
proud? The operation of the closed shop is one sure way of antagonising 
those members of the community which the trade unions want to win into 
their ranks”. This is indeed political realism; it also happens to be good 
Liberalism. 

If the suggestion is well founded that the defence of a man’s job is a 
prime function of the Liberal in industry, Liberals may, and I think they 
should, find themselves taking two unfamiliar attitudes towards the related 
subjects of victimisation and legislation in defence of the worker’s right to 
his job. Several Latin American countries and several European countries 
have now legislated to the effect that a worker who believes himself wrongly 
dismissed can appeal to an independent tribunal for a judgment, and if he 
makes his case, the employer is obliged either to accept him back into 
employment, which is probably a rarely successful procedure, or—and this 
idea is most attractive—pay him one year’s salary in compensation for 
unjust dismissal. Knowing how shaky some employers are on questions 
of abstract justice, how sensitive they are to anything which affects their 
pocket, I imagine that such legislation in England would drive unjust 
dismissal virtually out of existence! 

It has probably not occurred to Liberals who have not given special 
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consideration to industrial relations, but loth though a Liberal is to agree 
to a strike, the one sort of strike with which he ought to find himself in 
instinctive sympathy is the strike on behalf of a victimised workman. It is, 
or it should be, a matter of complete indifference whether a particular 
victimised worker is a, Communist or a strike leader or a combination of 
both. If he is, in fact, a competent and willing worker, he ought not to 
be in danger of losing his job because he has led a strike (no man can 
lead a strike without the willing backing of the great majority of his fellow 
workers) or because he holds Communist convictions. 

Liberals will wish to see Communists lose the influence they have at 
present in unions but they will not lose that influence by being martyred. 
They will only lose it when trade unionists of Liberal conviction stand for 
election in opposition to them. 

It is a little sad to find the authors taking the “realistic” line about 
break-away unions. For a start not all small unions are break-away unions; 
secondly some of the great unions of the present day were, in their day, 
break-away unions. But thirdly, the case of the break-away union may be 
just and in that case it ought to have Liberal backing. 

It is true and it is realistic to point out that “practically there is very 
little chance of helping the break-away unions’. It is true, as the authors 
say, that “‘the established unions consider them to be a threat to the move- 
ment’s solidarity. The employers’ associations are not prepared to 
recognise and negotiate with them nationally because, if they did, the 
official unions would refuse to co-operate in the existing national negotiating 
machinery which would no longer function”. It is true, as they say, that 
“the Government will not recognise break-aways’’ in the Civil Service, 
unless the Association asking for recognition can prove that existing 
Associations have failed or are unable to look after the interests of the 
workers concerned. 

All this is true but might does not yet make right, and the Liberal 
Assembly of last year was not wrong to declare (as indeed the International 
Conventions of the International Labour Office imply) that “every man 
has the right to join the union of his choice and that every union which 
can claim to represent a reasonable percentage of the workers at any level 
of negotiation has the right to be recognised’’. It is, or it should be, a 
matter of complete indifference to Liberals that a particular union is or is 
not high in the favour of the TUC. What matters is what the workers 
themselves think. The union which ought to be recognised should be the 
union which the workers themselves choose. 

When the authors chide the Liberal Party with setting up special trade 
union associations in the party at constituency level, they are at least not 
making the mistake of certain Liberal Party leaders in thinking that ‘“‘work- 
ing-class voters now think of themselves as middle-class’, but they are 
perhaps failing to give due weight to a real dilemma which the party faces 
in its approach to industrial questions and the industrial voter. 

It is not necessary to look upon trade unionists as “‘a race apart, instead 
of ordinary individuals with the same hobbies and interests as other 
members of the community”, to see that trade unionists as such have 
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r 
r- special interests which they are entitled to work together to protect, and 
is, there is a grave need for the Liberal Party to give due weight to the 
Jar | legitimate aspirations of trade unionists and industrial workers generally. 
of The authors of the pamphlet have recognised this by the very fact of its 
to production. 

“an They are, however, being perhaps less than realistic when they say that 


“the trade unionist should join the ordinary association in the usual way 
and it should draw upon his specialised knowledge as, and when, neces- 
at sary”. The fact is, as they themselves say elsewhere, the party does not 
ed. yet possess a large enough number or representative enough selection of 
trade union members for the average association to be in a position usefully 


OW 


* to draw upon their experience or specialised knowledge. At this particular 
ut stage in the party’s development, some organisation is probably unavoid- 
ns: able which will enable the trade unionists who have now given their 
ay, allegiance to the Liberal Party to compare their own limited experience 


be with that of Liberal Party supporters in other unions before attempting 
to apply what they have learnt in the wider field of politics. 
That is the first reason for the existence of the special organisation within 


or . 
ms the Liberal Party for trade union members. The second reason for its 
ve- existence, of course, is to make its collective experience available to those 
to fellow-Liberals who lack first-hand knowledge of industry. This is some- 


‘he thing which it is usually outside the competence of the individual trade 
unionist to do. But it may reasonably be supposed that the collective 


in rage ; 
~ experience of the great body of Liberal trade unionists is of value in the 
ce deliberations of the party and in the working out of industrial policy. 
ng Indeed it is one of the achievements of this organisation that it has 


he succeeded in persuading the party to set up an Industrial Committee to 
reconsider all the implications of the party’s adopted policy of co-owner- 
ship, in the light of a decade of experience of its working, and to define 





ral { A ‘ ale ; : 
1a) (| Liberal policy on such questions as redundancy, and the difficulties likely 
an to be encountered in industry in the next decade as a result either of entry 


ch into the Common Market, the gradual transition to automatic production 
or the possible switch from arms production to economic warfare by the 


~ | Communist countries. 

is | these are questions to which the Liberal Party must be prepared to 

srs) give answers and it has reason to be grateful to its trade unionist members 

he | (or obliging it to give attention to them. The very publication of the 
pamphlet New Unions for Old permits those who have for so long ploughed 

to a lonely furrow within the field of Liberal industrial policy to feel rewarded 


that they are now joined by some of the keenest and most intelligent of 
;. } the party’s young intellectuals. 


ire \ * Liberal Publication Department, 58 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 2s. 
Roger Cuss, Maurice Gent and Trevor Smith. 
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HOMAGE— 


CANADA’S LONE RANGER 
A TRIBUTE TO VICTOR SIFTON 
LESLIE BISHOP 


WILL not deny that I feared Victor Sifton. Twelve years ago, on the 
night I resigned his whip, as London Correspondent, I had a night- 
mare of him in hunting-coat, chasing me all over the rolling landscape 

of England. Once again the “‘legend’”’ had come uppermost in my sleeping 
mind. “Recreations, riding, hunting” . . . especially correspondents . . . 

Mr. Max Freedman relates how, during the last few days of his life, 
Mr. Sifton long-distanced him three times in his Washington bureau, to 
discuss the situation in Cuba. “He wanted to know whether the United 
States Government was telling the truth about its rdle in the Cuban affair.” 
He died in Winnipeg on April 21. . . suddenly . . . aged 64. 

Victor Sifton was certainly the big reason why I never had a telephone 
fitted in my Hampstead flat. He had a habit of phoning his queries at 
any hour. And yet, as I now contemplate him without fear and begin 
to wonder what he was really like, I can see that the “legend” (like those 
of other public men) is by no means fair to a remarkable Canadian, a sort 
of lone ranger who, incessantly, day and night, year in, year out, patrolled 
what he believed to be the frontier of freedom. Noone rode beside him. 
At a slight distance there followed his two trusted generals, Mr. Grant 
Dexter, his Editor, and Brigadier Dick Malone, his Business Manager, both 
of whom stayed the course to the end. It was a long, hard, magnificent 
ride. Many fell by the way. 

The publisher of the Winnipeg Free Press was a bit overpowering at 
close range. I remember our first interview. In 1946, after serving during 
the war as a military reporter, I applied to Mr. Dexter, the Executive 
Editor, to be allowed to write “leaders”. “I'll arrange for you to see Mr. 
Sifton. You'll enjoy meeting him.” I had my doubts about that, as a 
humbler colleague on the news side had painted a picture for me, “‘a gullible 
Englishman”, of a sort of ogre. Certainly Mr. Sifton’s press photographs 
were hardly reassuring—making him appear like some formidable visitor 
from Mars, viewing the wreckage of earth with supercilious disdain. (They 
finally managed to get a good picture and printed it on the “In Memoriam” 
page.) 

I walked into his office with trepidation. A handsome man, quite 
unlike the press photographs, gave a courtly bow and adjusted pince-nez 
with a trailing black ribbon over a swarthy outdoor complexion. He 
took my proffered “leader” and glanced at it, with an almost medical 
precision. He reminded me of my favourite doctor in Staffordshire. We 
chatted, he doing most of the talking. In addition to personal charm, 
he had the distinction of manner that comes from a good mind, enhanced 
by square shoulders and well-cut clothes—a connoisseur, he bought both 
suits and riding-habits in London. At the same time there was nothing 
synthetic or stuffy about him. He had the dash of the old-time cavalryman. 
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My “‘leaders” would be considered. He gave me the impression that 
he and I were embarking on a great adventure. ‘We'll make lots of 
mistakes,” he smiled, “‘but we'll have some fun.” This was meant to 
shore up my English inferiority complex—my fear of picayune errors, 
inculcated by the “thigher’’ education—but, of course, no-one made even 
a trivial mistake on Mr. Sifton’s leader page if he could possibly help it! 

A few weeks later we were discussing the terms of a “leader” that 
would urge the Manitoba provincial government to do something. I 
suggested that the language he approved was a trifle too fierce—something 
politer might be more effective. ‘“‘Les,”’ he snorted, “‘there’s only one 
way to make politicians de anything and that is to light a bonfire under 
em!” 

In February, 1947, the Free Press sent me to cover the Freight Rates 
hearings before the Canadian Board of Transport Commissioners in 
Ottawa. I flew over the snow-covered country and reached the sparkling 
city, just in time to see the sun setting behind that imaginative national 
memorial of the first war. A few days later Mr. Sifton appeared, to see 
how the hearings were going—vital Western interests were at stake—and 
we had tea together. I remember he ordered toast and strawberry jam. 
He taught me more Canadian economics in about an hour than I ever 
learned before or since. 

He stood for sound money and good value, particularly for the Western 
Canadian farmer. He believed that socialism was based on fundamental 
misconceptions and that it was the duty of the Winnipeg Free Press 
leader-page to explain these errors, in simple terms, to the ordinary reader. 
Of course, it suited his business interests but he honestly believed that 
economic freedom, which suited him, was best also in the interests of 
the small man. He was delighted when I was able to purchase, on his 
behalf, the Canadian serial rights of Professor John Jewkes’s book, Ordeal 
by Planning (Macmillan, 1948). 

Victor Sifton steadfastly pursued economic realism. He had something 
of the same selfless zeal that men like Cripps displayed on the other side? 
And, as I consider both sides, in disillusioned middle-age, I say Sifton was 
right and Cripps was wrong because, under free enterprise, we all have 
a chance to better ourselves whereas, under socialism, we are all ground 
down to the subsistence level. Cripps’s system makes it impossible for 
those who come after to do as well as Cripps did. This point was made 


| by my friend Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, to whom I introduced Mr. Sifton in 


London. He commended Ivor’s courage in resigning from the Labour 
Party. 

While on the general issue of freedom-versus-regimentation, I agreed 
with Mr. Sifton, I disagreed with certain aspects of Free Press policy 
which seemed to militate against Britain’s interests—for instance he 
favoured expansion of Canada’s trade with the Americas, if necessary at 
the expense of her trade with Britain. It was quite natural—probably 
inevitable—that he should advocate this policy for he was “‘born into” the 
cause. The newspaper’s most famous editor, John W. Dafoe, who trained 
Sifton, had been a lifelong advocate of trade reciprocity with the United 
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States. So had his father, Sir Clifford Sifton, who as Canada’s Minister 
of the Interior, had ‘“‘made” the West by opening it wide to European 
immigration. I also regretted the long-sustained Free Press attack on the 
Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement, which seemed to me to be justified 
by the circumstances of the time, but naturally the Winnipeg newspaper 
had to champion the interests of western agriculture. 

But, whatever the merits or demerits of his newspaper’s policies, Victor 
Sifton held it fast to the faith of Liberalism. Of course, such a policy 
in these times did not make for popularity. 

My diary for October 25, 1948, records a luncheon at the National 
Liberal Club with Mr. Sifton and Gerard Fay, of the Guardian. As he 
stood at the door of the dining-room and caught sight of the Gladstone 
statue, Sifton smiled and drew himself to his full height, walking in with 
dignity. At that luncheon he made an interesting suggestion. Perhaps 
Eire, in repealing the External Relations Act, would be helping to develop 
a new form of association, valuable to all English-speaking nations. ‘After 
all,” he recalled, ‘“‘we Canadians invented the present form of Common- 
wealth association. We made nuisances of ourselves and a new form of 
association was worked out. Perhaps now the Irish Republicans will work 
out a new form of association which may allow all the Commonwealth 
nations and the United States to be members. It would have to be such 
as to allow the United States to retain all its glory. It would be difficult 
to find a name.”” He suggested that such an association might be willing 
to subscribe to a brief code of principles—he personally would be quite 
happy if the American Bill of Rights was used. He neither smoked nor 
drank. 

Returning to our small office in Fleet Street, he wrote a letter to Grant 
Dexter, taking an occasional deep breath, almost as if it pained him, and 
cutting deeply into the paper with the pen. He took one of my special 
manilla envelopes, obtained after much dickering, and complained that 
the flap was insufficiently glued to stick properly. He believed in service! 








eee, 


That afternoon he told me a little of his history. He had been with | 
the Canadian cavalry in the first war, won the DSO in the advance on | 
Amiens, been severely wounded—so that he lost the sight of his right | 


eye. He was for weeks in a hospital in England, bitterly cold with the 
ward window open in the winter. The sister-in-charge was a martinet and 
every morning the bed-sheets had to be turned down and “dressed by 
the right’’. 

The matching skill of the Canadian oculist prevented most people from 
even suspecting his disability. Perhaps a “forbidding” persona had been 


} 


4 


subconsciously adopted as a defence against pryers. He was sensitive \ 


and proud. 


The disability didn’t stop him riding, didn’t stop him reading—he liked ; 


to read on the long Canadian railway journeys—now and then he got 
depressed by loneliness—didn’t stop him serving as Canada’s Master- 
General of Ordnance during the second war—didn’t stop him creating, 
before he died, a chain of influential newspapers stretching from Ottawa 
to Victoria, BC. 
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Although his family originated in Armagh, 1948 was the first year he 
had been able to visit Ireland. Driving with him to catch the Irish Mail 
on November 4, I mentioned there had been an Irish reference to “the 
hated Crown’’. He observed there had never been any feeling against 
the Crown in Canada. There had been hatred of Downing Street but 
not of the Crown. The problem was solved by bringing the Crown to 
Ottawa. The monarch became the monarch of Canada. . . 

In Ireland he hoped to do some hunting. 


FORUM FEATURE— 


LIBERTY AND THE LOCAL PRESS 
ALBERT L. WHITE 


HY “Liberty and the Local Press”? Why not just “Press”? If 
W there is one thing more than another the local press of the United 

Kingdom is agreed on it is that it must not on any account be 
confused with the national press. Or, to be exact, the “‘popular’’ section 
of it. Since Northcliffe created the new journalism the local press has 
had a constant grievance. It goes something like this: ““These Fleet Street 
fellows come down here on a story and spoil everything. Our own people 
won’t look at us afterwards.’ Editors of our local papers may not have 
read Mill On Liberty, but most of them are his spiritual descendents and 
they would heartily agree with his dictum that the individual, in exercising 
his liberty, must not make himself a nuisance to other people. This par- 
ticularly applies to the pressman in his dealings with the public. 

In this connection it is worthwhile remembering that, when the Labour 
Government after the last war set on foot the first Royal Commission on 
the Press, which was nothing if not an ethical investigation, they were 
gunning not for the editors of the local press but the Fleet Street tycoons. 

So perhaps it is as well, although it may not be inevitable, that parish 
pump and Fleet Street have different proprietorial organizations. The 
national newspapers belong to the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association; 
most of the provincial morning and evening newspapers and the provincial 
and London suburban weeklies belong to the Newspaper Society. The 
dichotomy was given greater emphasis with the post-war creation, under 
the auspices of the Newspaper Society, of the Guild of British Newspaper 
Editors. Membership is not open to editors of the national dailies. The 
Guild, which is organized on regional lines, with the regions sending 
representatives to a national council, has by no means a one hundred per 
cent membership of provincial editors, but it has brought into sharper 
focus the differences between the provincial and metropolitan press, and 
has rammed home a fact that can be overlooked through the habit of 
equating circulation with influence—that the self-respecting local news- 
paper is held in a very special regard by its readers and has their confidence 
in a way that the popular press does not command. The reader brings to 
his local newspaper an attitude of mind quite different from that which 
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he brings to his national daily paper. It is the difference between partici- 
pation and detachment; the difference between knowing and knowing about. 

So to the editor of the local newspaper and his national mouthpiece, the 
Guild, the freedom of the press means something more than keeping a 
close eye on the legislature and the executive; it means seeing that the town 
council and other local statutory bodies keep open the channels of in- 
formation. With so many liberal-minded editors now banded together 
regionally and nationally, it was not surprising that the Guild played a 
leading part, if not the leading part, in getting the Public Bodies (Admission 
to Meetings) Act on to the Statute Book within the last few months. The 
main purpose of this Act, which replaces the less comprehensive Local 
Authorities (Admission of the Press) Act, 1908, is to establish more firmly 
the right of the public to hear, and the press to report, council meetings 
and the meetings of certain committees occupying a special position. 

Leonard Crisp, of the Middlesex Advertiser, spent years collecting 
evidence from Guild members to prove to the Government that the Act 
was necessary. The local authorities opposed it; and the Government 
showed little enthusiasm for it until prohibitions on press reporting by 
certain city councils during the provincial printing stoppage in 1959 caused 
it to have serious second thoughts. Not only does the local press benefit 
most from the new legislation, but in the nature of things it will be chiefly 
responsible for seeing that councils do not take evasive action. Already 
the Newspaper Society and the Guild are investigating reports that some 
small councils which formerly did their work through committees con- 
sisting of all members of the council are dropping one member from each 
committee in order to avoid the statutory duty of admitting the press and 
public to such meetings. 

The Government is now asking the local authorities to accept a code 
of conduct to govern their relations with the press. This is somewhat 
ironic. The Guild itself, despite long discussions, has not been able to 
agree on a journalistic code. Editors generally do not need to be told by 
regulation how to exercise the freedom of the press, but were a code 
drawn up it might well have something to say about the press approach 
to town hall affairs. There is need of reform in some quarters. Where 
council meetings are considered good for news only when there is an 
uproar, or where meetings are indifferently reported by an inexperienced 
hand, it is not surprising that councillors show their resentment by being 
unco-operative. 

A reference here to the all-press Press Council, the unwanted child 
placed on the doorstep of the press by the first Royal Commission, is 
necessary. The Press Council spends most of its time considering and 
pronouncing on complaints about the press from the public. It is open 
to a town council which feels it has been badly treated by the press to go 
to the Press Council. Such complaints are being received. The only 
satisfaction they can get, if they get it, is a moral one; the Press Council 
is not a disciplinary body like the General Medical Council. With the 
new Admission Act apparently not proof against trickery, it is possible 
that we shall see local paper editors reporting their local councils to 
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the Press Council—for the Press Council is also charged with the duty of 
defending the freedom of the press. 

A cause of secrecy and high-handedness on the part of local councils is 
the spread of party politics in civic affairs. Party control means caucus 
control. The ruling party and also the opposition (if there is one) make 
up their minds on the monthly council agenda at private meetings, and 
the council meeting itself is a barren rubber-stamp procedure of a few 
minutes. Self-respecting editors do not take this sort of thing lying down. 
If they cannot get the news at the front door they will send round to the 
back. The subsequent “‘leaks’’ may either be inaccurate or too accurate; 
and councillors faced with this persistent probing may come to the con- 
clusion that openness in the first place is the best policy. These backstairs 
tactics should cease with the operation of the new Admission Act, but it 
is doubtful whether they will altogether. There are ways of keeping back 
information which no legislation can stop, and the editor (invariably a 
former reporter) who has spent years closely observing the municipal 
machine at work is not easily deceived or sidetracked. 

Dictatorial and secretive councillors are not the only hindrances to 
freedom of expression. Perhaps the greatest enemy to freedom at the 
present time is within the newspaper office itself—the high and stil! rising 
costs of production. Casualties among newspapers, especially the pro- 
vincial mornings and evenings, have been most marked from as far back 
as the First World War. During the inter-war years a falling off in readers 
and advertisers due to a newspaper’s falling appeal probably played a 
bigger part than costs in the mortality rate, but since the last war costs 
(materials, machinery, wages and salaries, power supplies and rates and 
taxes) have been the killer. The Newspaper Society has given the second 
Royal Commission on the Press (significantly an economic one this time) 
plenty of facts and figures on behalf of its members. The cost of news- 
print is five times what it was pre-war. A proprietor in the smallest town 
now has to bear an hourly labour cost increase to 355 per cent. It is 
fortunate that local advertising has been so good, but the Newspaper 
Society is worried about the switch to commercial television—‘“‘and the 
situation would undoubtedly be changed for the worse by the introduction 
of local commercial radio stations, which would compete directly with 
local newspapers for local advertising.” Concentration of ownership 
(which has its advantages as well as its evils) has been one of the results 
of the industry’s economics. For example: In the small area in the south- 
west where the writer began as a reporter soon after the First World War 
there were seven separate newspaper companies. Now one group, operating 
from London, controls the papers which remain. 

A position has now been reached where (to quote the evidence of the 
Editors’ Guild to the Royal Commission) “‘any diminution of diversity of 
ownership and control, or the number and variety of publications, must 
have a detrimental effect upon free expression of opinion and possibly 
upon the adequacy of presentation of news and comment upon news, 
though not upon its accurate presentation.” It is also true, as the Guild’s 
memorandum further states, that the fewer the newspapers, the more re- 
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stricted is the opportunity which any individual has of expressing himself in 
print, as for example, through letters to the editor. Perhaps the last sentence 
protests a little too much. There are editors who make no bones about 
excluding readers’ letters which express political views not in accord with 
their own. No two editors, because of differing conditions, are selective in 
the same way when it comes to filling up their news space, but they would 
probably agree, as a general principle, that if the smallest social organiza- 
tion or obscure tin conventicle cannot have its paragraph in the local paper 
because of pressure on space (the cloak that can cover many sins of 
omission), freedom of expression is to that extent impaired. 

If impressions of editors’ gatherings under Guild auspices have any 
validity, then it can be stated that the local paper editor, with exceptions, is 
not interested in regarding the minutiae of the great principle of press 
freedom, as they come before him during the daily round, from the stand- 
point of party politics. Whatever his political opinions may be as a private 
citizen, as an editor he is inclined to be independent. With the steady 
elimination of his rivals, he is aware that he is a monopolist and that he 
has a duty to the public to see that he does not use his monopoly unfairly. 

What should be the policy of a paper which has no rival in its own 
area? Many editors (who are, of course, not often proprietors as well) 
would say that their papers should cut their political ties, if they have any. 
One weekly paper the writer is acquainted with became independent after 
the war, after having been uncompromisingly Conservative since its founda- 
tion. Now it treats all parties alike. The day has gone when two papers in 
one small town, one Conservative, the other Liberal, viewed the local 
scene, passionately and earnestly, from the point of view of their own 
political philosophy. A rising standard of living has given us more of 
everything, except newspapers. The editor of the only local paper in his 
community should be Guardian of Liberty No. 1. If he isn’t, something 
is wrong. 





FROM THE MANSE WINDOW 


Whispers lost as bare trees lash 

The winter air; steps on the gravel fade 

And the new mourner squeaks the gate: already 
Funeral arranging winds the dead 

And all their recollection back to time 


And the quick closing in of history. 

But the figure in the new shroud is only he 

Who yesterday or the day before smelt 

The salt air and thought of fish for tea 

And wondered how the dahlias would come 
Next summer and if his house would hold 
Against the season’s frost and gales from the sea. 


Now, blinds are drawn. Old men 
In love with death take out black hats 
And behind some easy metaphor 
Hide their pieties. 
From the manse window 
I watch a boat, heavy with fish, heave 
And twist home over a rough bar. RoBIN FULTON 
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COMMON MARKET FEATURE— 


DUMPING AND THE BOARD OF TRADE 
LYNDON H. JONES 


LMOST FOUR YEARS have elapsed since the Customs Duties 

(Dumping and Subsidies) Act, 1957, became operative. During the 

interval considerable use has been made of the Act but, to the 
knowledge of the writer, little has been published on this subject and 
few other persons are engaged in its study. This is somewhat surprising 
in view of the large number of requests for anti-dumping duties and the 
fact that this trend will almost certainly accelerate. This will arise, in- 
cidentally, from the changing pattern of international trade. Hitherto, 
in the main, the items which, it is contended, have been dumped have 
come from producers of primary commodities. Henceforth, however, it 
is probable that producers of a widening range of manufactured articles 
may be accused of dumping. The trades in which this is most likely to 
arise are the highly capitalised ones wherein firms have to maintain pro- 
duction as near to full capacity as possible because their break-even point 
is invariably high. Consequently, if demand eases a little and slack begins 
to appear, there is a temptation to sell at prices in the home market 
yielding a reasonable profit and at prices based on marginal costs in export 
markets. And such practices may be construed as dumping within the 
terms of the Act. 

When moving the Second Reading of the Anti-Dumping Bill in the 
House of Commons, on January 22, 1957, the then President of the Board 
of Trade, Sir David Eccles, explained why the Government felt it necessary 
to introduce the measure. He stated: — 

“The first point to be made about the Bill is that it is not designed to protect 
the British market against legitimate low cost competition. We are concerned 
solely with unfair trade practices. I would say at once that the reason and 
sense of the Bill is that the United Kingdom could not move further towards 
Free Trade unless we were certain that it was fair trade. In particular, we 
could not join in making a European Free Trade Area unless we had safeguards 
against dumping and subsidies which were strict and within our powers to 
enforce.” 

The Act deals with two methods of “‘unfair” trading, namely, dumping 
and subsidised exports, action against both of which is permissible under 
Article Six of the GATT rules. But as the Government did not have the 
powers to do what the GATT rules allowed, it was considered necessary 
to remedy this position. Be it, however, noted that the Act is wider in 
its scope than the provision under the set of international trading rules, 
because not all the countries with which the UK trades are signatories to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Most of the Communist 
bloc of nations, for example, are outside GATT. 

Before considering the Act from a technical standpoint and its adminis- 
tration, one could argue on principle against it. In terms of the time 
factor, three distinct types of dumping may be identified. In the first 
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instance, there is sporadic dumping, or what may be termed “dumping 
from weakness” and, broadly speaking, it is found in two sets of circum- 
stances. On the one hand, it is found quite frequently at the end of a season 
when producers or growers seek to get rid of remainders. On the other 
hand, it is often the case that bankrupt stock is disposed of at unnaturally 
low prices. In practice, such selling does not signify that an attempt is 
being made to destroy a competitor. It simply reflects the need to dispose 
of goods under extreme pressure, and the customer is the prime beneficiary. 

In the classic book, Tariffs—The Case Examined, Lord Beveridge argued 
that Free Trade is the best defence against such practices. He wrote: 

“From one point of view, indeed, a manufacturer with a casual overstock 
may prefer to dump it into a Protectionist rather than a Free Trade country; 
the latter is more likely to be a permanent market for him and therefore one 
which he will least desire to spoil by flooding it with goods at unremunerative 
prices. The reasons which may lead a manufacturer to dump rather than to 
sell at a sacrifice at home will also lead him to dump for choice into a protected 
rather than an open market.” 

The second type of dumping is termed intermittent. Sales may be made 
abroad from time to time at a price below that prevailing in the home 
market. Such action may be resorted to: — 

(a) To secure a foothold in a foreign market or to prevent the loss of one 
through temporary underselling by others. 

(b) To destroy a competitor. 

(c) To prevent the establishment of a rival firm. 

(d) To retaliate against dumping in the opposite direction. 

Finally, dumping may be sustained. This is not possible at a loss, i.e. 
below the firm’s marginal cost, and it can only be undertaken to permit 
existing capital to be fully utilized. Generally speaking, this is the type 
of dumping which is associated with export monopolies, cartels and state- 
controlled industries. 

Long-period dumping is rarely found in practice, and when it does 
exist there can be no objection to it from the buyers’ standpoint. Those 
using the commodity benefit from being able to get their imports more 
cheaply. This, in turn, may stimulate home and foreign sales. 

From this analysis it may be seen that dumping is only harmful in two 
sets of circumstances. First, when it occurs in spasms and each spasm 
is long enough to bring about a shift in the locus of production in the 
importing country which must be reversed when the cheap imports cease. 
Such intermittent dumping, incidentally, may even be harmful where there 
is no home industry. One can envisage the establishment of an industry 
specifically designed to utilise the cheap imported goods—if they are 
producers’ goods—and unable to continue when their supply ceases. 
Alternatively, if the dumped goods are consumers’ goods, changes in 
demand may result and, when later reversed, some injury may accrue. 
Secondly, predatory dumping may be harmful to consumers. Once it has 
achieved its objective, prices may be raised. 

Two facts stand out. First, dumping is not always harmful. Secondly, 
those circumstances in which it is harmful are comparatively rare. With 
predatory dumping, for example, it is not enough merely for the producer 
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in country ‘“‘A” to be able to cripple the manufacturers in country “B” 
with his dumping before he can raise his prices. Thereafter, he must be 
sure of a monopoly for himself, because if this were not the case, and 
assuming there were production in a third country “C”, “A” is still 
unable to raise his prices to ““B’”, even allowing for the demise of the 
producers in that country, because goods would flow in from country “C”’. 
Once it is accepted in principle, however, that the Government may take 
action in certain circumstances to combat dumping and export subsidies, 
the formulation of a satisfactory definition becomes a major problem. 
Under the Act “goods shall be regarded as having been dumped— 
(a) if the export price from the country in which the goods originated is 
less than the fair market price of the goods in that country; or 
(b) in a case where the country from which the goods were exported to the 
United Kingdom is different from the country in which they originated— 
(i) if the export price from the country in which the goods originated 
is less than the fair market price of those goods in that country; or 
(ii) if the export price from the country from which the goods were so 
exported is less than the fair market price of those goods in that country.” 


And the definition comprises 

“Giving, directly or indirectly, a bounty or subsidy on the production or 
export of goods (whether by grant, loan, tax relief or in any other way and 
whether related directly to the goods themselves, to materials of the goods or 
to something else), and includes :— 

(a) the giving of any special subsidy on the transport of a particular 
product; and 

(b) the giving of favourable treatment to producers or exporters in the 
course of administering any governmental control over the exchange of 
currencies where such treatment has the effect of assisting a reduction of 
the prices of the goods offered for export, but do not include the application 
of restrictions or charges on the export of materials from any country so 
as to favour producers in that country who use those materials in goods 
produced by them.” 

As to what constitutes ‘‘a fair market price”, this was laid down in 
Section 7 of the Act as follows: — 

“Subject to the next following subsection, the fair market price shall be 
taken to be the price at which goods of the description in question (that is to 
say, any identical or comparable goods) are being sold in the ordinary course 
of trade in the said country for consumption or use there, but subject to any 
necessary adjustments, whether for differences in conditions and terms of sale, 
for differences in taxation or otherwise, which may be required for the purpose 
of ensuring that the comparison between the fair market price and the 
export price is effectively a comparison between the prices on two similar 
sales.” 

How one determines what is a “fair market price” for a country like 
Russia, which has no open market, has never been explained, not even 
in 1958 when Transatlantic producers of aluminium were claiming that 
the Russians were “‘dumping” this commodity in Britain, a market which 
the Canadians regarded as theirs. In passing, it is worth noting that, at 
the time, sales of aluminium by the Cocom countries, of which Canada is 
one, to the Soviets were restricted. 

When considered purely from a technical standpoint, the Act as at 
present framed, comes under fire from both Protectionist and Free Trader. 
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The former argues that it is very difficult, if not impossible, for an in- 
dividual firm or body seeking to show that dumping has occurred to prove 
its case, although this is no deterrent. It must be proved that the goods 
actually have been sold, not merely offered, at a lower price than that at 
which the seller has sold them in the country of origin. What may be 
required from an applicant to collect such proof may be seen from an 
extract from a recent number of The Footwear Manufacturers’ Journal. 
It states: — 

“The Trade and Protection Committee has decided to ask the Council for a 
sum of money to enable it to send an investigator, when necessary, to foreign 
countries to find out if there are any grounds for believing shoes are being 
dumped in the British market.” 

It should be noted that, even if the investigator ascertained the prices 
at which goods were being sold, due regard would have to be paid to 
the rate of exchange of the conversion of the foreign currency into sterling. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to make allowance for the size of the lots sold. 

These are not hypothetical problems which may face a firm. They have 
already arisen. 

As to the problem which arises from exchange rates, a case in 1959 
involving imports of tartaric acid from Spain illustrates the theme. It 
reveals, too, the problem facing an applicant seeking to establish the price 
at which the foreign firm has been selling in the UK market, let alone 
in the country of origin. Copies of Bills of Sale were produced by the 
exporting firm to show that the price at which they had been selling was 
higher than that stated by the UK firm pressing for an anti-dumping duty. 
The whole problem, however, ultimately hinged on determining what con- 
stituted the real value of the peseta. At the time the fixed rate of exchange 
of pesetas was 140 per one pound sterling, or 50 pesetas per one US dollar. 
In the free market, the exchange rate was 57 pesetas per one US dollar. 

Assuming that the firm proves to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
that an item is selling below the fair market price, it does not automatically 
follow that action will result. It may be that the producer’s sales in his 
domestic market may involve only small quantities, whereas his exports 
are for bulk delivery. Such proved to be the case in the sale of vinyl 
acetate (monomer) exported from Italy. Far more important is the need 
to prove to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that “‘the effect of the 
dumping or of the giving of the subsidy is such as to cause or threaten 
material injury to an established industry in the UK or is such as to retard 
materially the establishment of an industry in the UK.” 

But if those seeking to invoke the Act feel that they have legitimate 
grievances, what of others? Indeed, if ever an Act has been weighted 
and administered with blatant bias manner, this is it. 

The Act is open to criticism on the ground that it operates unfairly 
against low-cost producers. In the absence of anti-dumping duties, the 
low-cost producer may have a substantial price advantage as compared 
with the high-cost producer. If the high-cost producer subsidizes his 
exports to bring them down to the price of the low-cost producer, no 
action is taken, but the low-cost producer has then lost his advantage. 
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If, therefore, to meet the changed conditions of competition, he were to 
resort to dumping, an anti-dumping duty may be imposed, despite the 
fact that the extent of his dumping was insignificant in contrast with that 
of the high-cost producer. 


Meanwhile, some indication of how the imposition of an anti-dumping 
duty may affect prices in the home market may be gathered from a case 
which arose in 1958. A heated controversy had arisen about UK butter 
imports. At that time prices were falling, and consumption, as may be 
expected, was rising. British producers of butter were unaffected by this 
state of affairs because of the present system of subsidies. During the 
period, they even increased their share of the market from a mere 4 per 
cent to 7 per cent! The New Zealand Government protested vehemently. 
Producers in that country were allowed to submit a request for an anti- 
dumping duty. It was successful. Thereafter, the price of butter soared. 
At that time New Zealand butter was selling at 206s. per cwt. and Danish 
at 221s. Six months later, the prices had risen to 290s. and 367s. 
respectively. 

One of the arguments most frequently heard in favour of a policy of 
discrimination for New Zealand is worth recalling. Britain’s action, people 
were asked to believe, would protect employment in its own export in- 
dustries. Far from being “good balance-of-payments economics’ to 
suggest that one should pay for one’s imports above the market price, in 
the hope that some of the money thus spent will come back, it is nonsense 
on stilts. There is always the danger that any action of a trade discrimi- 
natory nature by this country may spark off retaliatory measures. How 
this country can accuse any one of dumping when it produces goods in 
de-rated factories, and machinery driven by subsidized coal, by workers 
living in subsidized houses, eating subsidized food, is beyond the human 
ken! 


The most serious criticism which may be levelled at the Act and its 
administration is the manner in which its operation is shrouded in secrecy. 
The Government does not automatically publicise the fact that representa- 
tions have been submitted requesting an anti-dumping duty. It puts its 
Board of Trade officials to work and, if they feel that a prima facie case 
has been made out, the Government of the country in which the offending 
firm is located is approached. It is pointed out that if the “dumping” 
is not terminated within a reasonable period of time—in practice, this 
means a week or thereabouts—the case will be advertised in the Board 
of Trade Journal. Frequently, the foreign Government endeavours, often 
successfully, to induce the firm to put an end to the “‘offending” practices. 
If this is done, the facts are never disclosed to the public. 


When the firm refuses to be browbeaten, the Board of Trade publicises 
the facts and invites representations from interested parties. It requires 
those seeking a copy of the applicant’s case to undertake in writing not to 
disclose any of the information contained therein. For this it has no 
statutory authority whatsoever. When questioned closely on this matter, 
it had to concede the point. Nevertheless, it persists in this unauthorized 
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practice and does everything possible to restrict the circulation of the 
applicant’s case. 

In this context an interesting state of affairs arose when the Hornchurch 
Division Liberal Party wrote in and requested to see one applicant’s case. 
The request was refused on the ground that the Hornchurch Division 
Liberal Party was not an interested party within the terms of the Act. A 
prolonged correspondence ensued. Eventually it was conceded that the 
documents would be forwarded—subject to the Board of Trade receiving 
the customary assurance that the information supplied would be treated 
as confidential. On its arrival, however, it was found that the names of 
the applicants had been omitted! There was further correspondence 
before this information was ultimately forthcoming. 

The item in this case for which an anti-dumping duty was sought was 
ethanediol, otherwise known as mono-ethylene glycol, the chemical from 
which anti-freeze is made. In the search for the facts, some illuminating 
information was unearthed. First, it was found that certain parties who 
were interested in securing the continued import of the chemical were afraid 
to submit evidence, for such action, they feared, would jeopardise their 
business connections. Secondly, those seeking to curb imports had been 
hitherto large importers themselves. In 1959, for example, they had 
imported some 10,000 tons from the USA and Canada. But now that one 
of the applicants had decided to establish a plant in the UK to give it the 
edge over another American firm, it sought an additional levy—beyond the 
existing 334 per cent duty! 

What is manifest is that this whole business savours of that obscurantism 
usually associated with special interests. It needs to be brought into the 
open. Any firm or industry which deliberately seeks a restriction of 
competition in order to support its price must be compelled to submit 
its case in the full knowledge that it will be made public. Justice must 
be seen to be done. The public is entitled to expect a Government to 
display a degree of courageous economic liberalism. 
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HISTORY— 


NEW LIGHT ON THE GIRONDINS 
G. P. GOOCH 


R. SYDENHAM’S book on the Girondins is perhaps the most 
important English contribution to the study of the French Revolu- 
tion since Thompson’s biography of Robespierre. It is full of new 

material from the Paris archives, and he approaches the subject with a 
detachment almost impossible to French historians of all schools. His 
conclusions are clearly stated, and it seems unlikely that they will be 
seriously challenged, for he supplies references for every statement. 

Members of the three parliaments of the Revolution—the Constituent, the 
Legislative and the Convention—came from the Gironde district in South- 
West France, but only in that sense can we properly speak of a group. 
There was neither an organization, a programme, nor a recognized leader, 
and so we have no right to talk of a Girondist party as we do of the Jacobin 
party, which met for debates at its own club. So much for the negative 
side of the author’s pronouncements. On the positive side the significance 
of certain figures in the group of about two dozen friends who often, but 
not always, acted together, is fully recognized. At the time they were 
often called Brissotins after Brissot, their most prominent spokesman 
in the Chamber. Several of them left Memoirs, above all Mme. Roland 
who, like Marie Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, has earned undying 
remembrance by her tragic fate. In the first phase of the Revolution 
nearly all critics of the Ancien Régime co-operated to carry through 
urgently needed reforms, but the overhrow of the Monarchy led to the 
parting of the ways; and a ferocious struggle developed between the so- 
called Girondins and the Jacobins, which ended with the quasi-dictatorship 
of Robespierre and the inauguration of the Terror. This volume enables 
us to follow the historic conflict at every stage. 

The book opens with a useful survey of the different assessments of 
the so-called Girondins by successive French historians, every one of them 
writing in accordance with his own ideology which in many cases was 
deeply coloured by the atmosphere of French politics at the time. Thiers 
and Mignet, the first competent interpreters, reaching maturity during 
the Restoration era, smiled on them. The Constitutional Monarchists 
welcomed them, though they were too weak to defend France against 
invaders. A few years later Lamartine issued an indirect challenge to the 
Bourgeois Monarchy of Louis Philippe which in his own celebrated 
phrase bored France. His History of the Girondins, the most eloquent 
book on the French Revolution except Carlyle’s epic and Michelet’s pean, 
was a voluminous plea for a republic, and it played some little part in the 
eviction of the last King of France. In 1848 Michelet, the only eminent 
French historian born in a working-class home, complained that academic 
historians were too bourgeois and showed little interest in the Fourth 
Estate. Louis Blanc, the first socialist historian of the Revolution, repeated 
Michelet’s complaint that the Girondins were purely bourgeois, caring 
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much for liberty and not at all for equality. If they were too conservative 
for such left-wing writers, they were far too radical for Taine who, though 
no admirer of the ancien régime, detested the Revolution and dismissed 
the Girondins as little better than the Jacobins. Aulard, who delved more 
deeply into the archives than any of his predecessors, applauded the 
Revolution as much as Taine detested it, and admired the Girondins as 
worthy representatives of the Tiers Etat. Jaurés, on the other hand, the 
brightest luminary of the socialist camp, portrayed the Girondins, like 
Louis Blanc, as selfish reactionaries. The verdict was endorsed by Mathiez, 
whose sympathies lay with the Fourth Estate. Lefebvre, the latest and 
fairest of French specialists on the Revolution, finds more to blame than 
to praise in their record. 

Dr. Sydenham, who has no political axe to grind, knows more about 
the so-called Girondins than any living scholar, and to a life-long student 
of the period like myself it is of deep interest to learn his conclusions. 
Having made it plain that there never was a large party, or even an 
organized party at all, he devotes most of his attention to a little group 
of politicians who were most active with tongue and pen. Though nearly 
200 names, in lists drawn up from various records at various times, have 
been mentioned as within the Girondin orbit, most of them have no 
common tie except hostility to the Jacobins. Even the feud with the 
latter was a late development, for Girondins and Jacobins co-operated on 
the overthrow of the ancien régime, and their orators met for discussion 
in the Jacobin Club. In studying the Revolution we should bear in mind 
Aulard’s discovery that a large majority of members, both in the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assembly, favoured a limited Monarchy. 

It was only after the downfall of the Monarchy, largely owing to the 
unlucky flight to Varennes, that the newly elected Convention split into 
main factions. During the autumn of 1792, after the September Massacres 
and the repulse of the invaders, the Jacobins were still in a minority; but 
as the war developed and England joined in the fray, an atmospheric change 
expressed itself in a cry, particularly from Paris, for more vigorous leader- 
ship. Robespierre’s star was rising, and one of the most effective missiles 
in his armoury was the charge against his chief enemies in the Chamber 
that they were federalists who disliked the dominance of the capital and 
desired the Departments to have more influence on policy and legislation. 
This charge is almost entirely rejected by the author, who declares that 
the only convinced federalist in the inner circle of Brissot’s associates was 
Buzot, who explained that he only spoke for himself. We must add, 
however, that Condorcet, one of the noblest figures and beyond question 
the most distinguished thinker in the group, drafted a republican Con- 
stitution early in 1793 which allotted more power to the provinces than 
France had ever known and more than the Chamber, increasingly 
dominated by Danton and Robespierre, was inclined to accept at the height 
of the war. 

Here is the author’s unflattering picture of the group in the winter of 
1792-3. “Brissot and his companions should be regarded as a small, 
loosely knit group or coalition of individualists who rapidly became 
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representatives of the resistance of the majority to Robespierre, their 
personal independence remaining unqualified. Evidence even of collabora- 
tion between them during the Convention is extremely slight, for their 
meetings at Mme. Roland’s salon lacked any precision of purpose and 
ended when her husband resigned his office as Minister of the Interior 
in January, 1793. They appear in the Legislative Assembly as a fairly 
coherent group, but one only. of seven or eight prominent radicals, a 
c6terie which increased little in the Convention. Even in May, 1793, when 
Montagnard (Jacobin) pressure was greatest, the faction was no more than 
a frail alliance of some 15 deputies. When leadership had been won they 
proved resolute in nothing but the endeavour to restrain it, vacillating at 
all critical times and showing determination only in their efforts to crush 
Robespierre.” After digesting such a verdict from such an expert we 
need not shed many tears that their heads tumbled into the basket in 
the Place de la République, now the Place de la Concorde, in June, 1793. 

After the establishment of the Republic most of the Girondin leaders, 
like most of the professional classes, felt that the Revolution had gone far 
enough, and henceforth they may be described as the most moderate 
element in the Convention. Now that Louis XVI was a prisoner and 
could do no harm they had not the slightest desire to shed his blood, and 
for this reason they advocated a plebiscite on his fate. On the contrary 
the Jacobins demanded death without trial or appeal, and they got their 
way. In the author’s opinion a plebiscite would probably have saved his 
life, since most Frenchmen remained tepidly rovalist at heart. The dis- 
approval of regicide by the Girondin leaders strengthened the conviction 
of the Jacobins that their rivals had lost interest in the Revolution and 
could no longer be regarded as good citizens. Inflamed by anger against 
their former associates in the creation of a new France, the Jacobins 
determined to strike, and on June 2, 1793, the Convention decreed the 
arrest of 29 deputies, a few of whom, scenting danger, had escaped. At 
| this moment Charlotte Corday’s murder of Marat, one of the most ruthless 
of the Jacobin celebrities, helped to seal the fate of the group to which 
her sympathies belonged. Condorcet and Valazé committed suicide, and 
the rest were carted along to the scaffold. “Oh! Liberty!” exclaimed 
Mme. Roland a moment before her turn came, “‘what crimes are committed 





in thy name!” 
| With the triumph of Robespierre blood flowed in torrents, and after a 


| year of dictatorship Paris was ready for the coup of Thermidor, when the 

arch-terrorist followed his hundreds of victims to the scaffold. Dr. 

Sydenham has added another item to the list of books on the French 

Revolution which no earnest student can afford to neglect; and among its 

merits is an excellent bibliography. 

M. J. Sydenham. The Girondins. The Athlone Press of the University of London. 
35s. 
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THE ESCAPE OF LAVALETTE 
WALTER PERCIVAL 


The principal source of this account is the Procédure des Trois Anglais et autres, 
published in Paris by Tigre, apparently in 1816. Acknowledgments are made for 
some details drawn from L’Evasion de Lavalette, by J. L. Dubreton (Hachette); from 
the Examination and Trial of Sir R. Wilson, by Nightingale, 1816; from Lavalette 
Bruce, by Brigadier Ian Bruce (Hamish Hamilton, 1953); and from Marshal Ney, 
by J. B. Norton (Arthur Barker, 1958). 


N 1791 Antoine-Marie Chamans, who was to become Comte de 
Lavalette, was at the age of 22 commandant of the National Guard 
at Nancy. On the night of August 10, 1792, he was one of the 

defenders of Louis XVI and of the Tuileries. He joined the Army of 
the Alps and became aide-de-camp to Napoleon, to whom he owed his 
marriage with Emilie-Louis de Beauharnais, niece of Josephine. In 1801 
Bonaparte appointed him Postmaster-General. On March 27, 1814, while 
the Emperor was engaged in his desperate struggle against the invading 
armies, Lavalette wrote to warn him against secret intrigues in Paris. 
On the fall of the Empire he was dismissed, but when Napoleon had only 
just reached Fontainebleau on his triumphal return from Elba, Lavalette 
politely turned out his successor and resumed his place. His first act was 
to stop the mails. Then he went to the Tuileries to await and to be 
embraced by the returning hero. 

After Waterloo and the return of Louis XVIII behind the foreign armies 
of occupation, Lavalette expected nothing more serious than dismissal. 
On July 18, he was arrested and taken to the Conciergerie, where he was 
given a solitary cell, long, narrow and almost dark, containing a wretched 
bed, an old table, a chair and two filthy tubs. Lavalette complained about 
this poor accommodation and was moved to a somewhat better cell on 
the floor above. After the arrest of Marshal Ney on August 19, Lavalette 
often heard the Marshal in the room above playing on his flute a hauntingly 
sad melody. The two prisoners met once on the stairs. For several 
months Lavalette was in solitary confinement. 

In the middle of October Madame de Lavalette gave birth to a baby 
which did not live long. 

On November 22, Lavalette was tried for high treason and condemned 
to death. His appeal was rejected. His wife was now allowed to visit 
him daily and to dine with him in his cell; on some occasions she was 
accompanied by her daughter Josephine, aged about 13 or 14, and by 
an aged widow who served as her companion. 

Madame de Lavalette made more than one attempt to reach Louis XVIII 
to plead for her husband. Two days before the date fixed for his execution 
she forced her way to the Prime Minister. Richelieu promised to ask 
the influential Duchesse d’Angouléme to speak for him, but no help was 
to be had from her. Then, in spite of a royal order, Marmont took 
Madame de Lavalette into the audience chamber. She fell on her knees 
before the king, who took her petition but made an evasive reply. 

At about three o’clock on the next day Lavalette’s wife and daughter 
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and the old widow were allowed to enter Lavalette’s cell, although 
Josephine and Madame Dutoit (or Dubourg) were not among the few 
persons authorized to visit him, and although the gaoler had orders to 
admit only one person at a time. The Comtesse had arrived as usual in 
her sedan-chair carried by her regular porter, Guérin, nicknamed Marengo, 
and by another named Brigant, a substitute for the second regular porter, 
who was ill. On the instructions of the valet Benoit Bonneville, the chair 
was not taken into the Cour de la Conciergerie, but left against the wall 
of the Palais de Justice. From the chair were taken the usual cushion 
with a green taffeta cover, a parcel apparently containing bottles of wine, 
and a sewing-bag, none of which was examined before the party entered 
the prison. Madame wore a red merino jacket, a black skirt and a black 
hat with coloured feathers. 

Extra precautions had been taken. The Inspector-General of Prisons 
had been ordered to increase surveillance and to visit the place daily. The 
Attorney-General told the chief gaoler, Roquette de Kerguidu, that 
Lavalette was to be executed on the morrow and that nobody was to be 
allowed to visit him. De Kerguidu replied that Madame and her daughter 
were already in the prison. “All right! Let them stay; it’s the last 
time!”” At half-past six the Prefect of Police told de Kerguidu to let 
nobody visit Lavalette even on a written order from himself. 

While Madame de Lavalette was in her husband’s cell, the valet loitered 
by the stove in the entrance hall; the two porters waited in the guardroom. 
At five o’clock the warder Eberle served dinner in the cell, brought coffee 
and served it. Now Benoit found the porters and asked them to come 
and have a drink. On the way to the adjacent bar he told them there were 
25 louis to be gained, but that they would be carrying a heavier burden 
and would have to go more quickly than usual. Brigant, guessing what 
was afoot, ran off home. Guérin saved the situation by offering the job 
to a coalheaver, Chopy, who was drinking in the bar. 

Just before seven o’clock, Roquette, who was with Eberle and other 
warders in the entrance hall, heard Lavalette’s bell ring. He sent Eberle 
to open the door of the corridor. Almost immediately three persons 
appeared, followed by Eberle. In the dim light of the two lamps he saw 
the red jacket, the feathered hat and the black skirt, whose wearer sobbed 
into a white handkerchief and leaned on the little girl, who uttered heart- 
rending cries. De Kerguidu gave the distressed lady his arm and helped 
her through the prison doors and up the steps towards the sedan-chair 
which was now near the top of the steps. No porters were in sight, and 
Eberle went forward calling for Benoit. It was seven o’clock. The valet 
came hurrying with the porters, who at once took up their burden and 
went off, Marengo in front and Chopy behind, followed by the weeping 
daughter, by the aged widow and by Benoit. In a street nearby the chair 
was put down for a moment; then Benoit ordered the porters to continue 
towards l’Abbaye-aux-Bois. 

Roquette returned to the cell; he saw no-one, but heard a noise behind 
the screen and turned to leave. On second thoughts he returned and 
called ‘“‘Monsieur de Lavalette!”” but there was no reply. He went behind 
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the screen and there found the Comtesse. Crying ““Ah! madame, you have 
tricked me!”’ he began to rush out, but she clung to his arm. In the 
struggle his sleeve was torn. Shouting for help, he ran into the entrance 
hall and told his son that Lavalette had escaped. The young man dashed 
out. At the gate he found Eberle, who had just taken another warder 
named Bodiscar for a drink. Young de Kerguidu ordered Eberle to run 
down the rue de la Barillerie after the chair and he himself ran along the 
rue de Jérusalem, where he overtook the sedan-chair. Inside it he found 
Mademoiselle Lavalette! Eberle, meanwhile, returned to the prison, 
found the Comtesse in the cell, and locked the door, exclaiming: “‘There’s 
still someone locked in there and she won’t get out without an order!” 

When the chair stopped for a moment in the rue de la Barillerie, 
Lavalette had quickly stepped out. His arm was taken by a man who 
put him into a waiting cab, in which he found an overcoat and a more 
suitable hat, which he put on as the driver, whom he recognized as his 
friend Chassenon, drove away. At the corner of the rue Plumet the cab 
stopped and he got out, to be led by another friend, Baudus, to an attic 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, where he stayed hidden and fed 
for about five weeks by an old Conventionnel named Bresson, who had 
his quarters there. 

The alarm having been given, all the city barriers were soon closely 
watched and guarded, notices offering a large reward were posted every- 
where and the police scoured the capital in search of the wanted man. The 
movements of his friends were kept under close observation. Unless he 
could get away from Paris and from France, Lavalette would be in constant 
danger. 

The police were also paying close attention to some of the very numerous 
foreigners then in Paris. In particular they kept a close eye on Michael 
Bruce, spendthrift son of an indulgent father at whose expense he had 
spent the last eight years in travelling in princely style about Europe and 
the Middle East, where he had left that fantastic figure, Lady Hester 
Stanhope. In Paris he had made himself notorious through his efforts to 
save Marshal Ney and through his undisguised contempt for the Bourbons, 
for the British Government and for Wellington. His Irish friend, Major- 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, held similar views. To ‘“‘his able 
and intelligent dispositions’ Schwartzenberg attributed the defeat of 
Napoleon at Leipzig, but Castlereagh said of him: “If Wilson has the 
confidence of all other governments he lacks that of his own,” for Wilson 
was a Whig. He had even urged the abolition of flogging in the British 
Army! 

Early in January, 1816, Michael Bruce, in his rooms at 24, rue Saint- 
Georges, received an anonymous letter flattering his character and asking 
for help in smuggling Lavalette out of Paris. Bruce had already been 
struck by the romantic nature of Lavalette’s escape from the Conciergerie. 
He had met the Comte before his arrest, but had never met his wife. He 
looked upon Lavalette as the victim of an iniquitous judgment. His 
mind was made up at once. 

Bruce enlisted the help of his friends, General Wilson and Captain John 
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Hely-Hutchinson of the Ist Grenadier Guards. The latter, like Bruce, was 
aged 26, but he was a veteran of Waterloo. Though his regiment was 
encamped with other British troops in the Bois de Boulogne, Hutchinson 
was living in the rue du Helder, and Wilson, no longer on the active list, 
had rooms in the rue de la Paix. Wilson took the lead in the plan and 
in its execution. He himself would conduct Lavalette across the Belgian 
frontier. Passports, horses, carriages and a disguise would be necessary. 


Wilson had no difficulty in obtaining passports from Lord Stuart, the 
British Ambassador. They were made out in the names of General Wallis 
and Colonel Loneska. Hutchinson was sent with these passports for 
endorsement by the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Asked by one of 
the secretaries who Colonel Loneska was, he replied without hesitation: 
“The admiral’s brother.” 

Another British officer named Ellister obtained horses for Wilson’s carri- 
age. He also hired rooms and a coach-house at the Hotel du Helder, giving 
the name of Colonel Loneska. In the meantime Bruce learned that the 
brigade of his cousin, General Brisbane, was at Compiégne and that his 
aide-de-camp was leaving Paris for that town, in charge of the general’s 
baggage and horses. This officer met the conspirators at Bruce’s rooms, 
where he was informed that confidential circumstances obliged the party to 
pass through Compiégne with another person who wished to remain in- 
cognito, and that they needed a quiet spot in which they might rest un- 
observed for a few hours. Secluded quarters and a sergeant to guide them 
were immediately offered. 

Bruce had already obtained the measurements of Lavalette, which 
Hutchinson took to a tailor named Schwartz, saying they were those of a 
quartermaster who urgently needed a coat, waistcoat and trousers. Schwartz 
remarked that the measurements given him had obviously not been taken 
by a tailor. Wilson became alarmed and sent Hutchinson back to say 
that the quartermaster could not possibly wait for the garments, which 
must therefore be carefully packed and sent after him. Where were a 
British officer’s uniform and head-gear to be found? Bruce’s brother 
Robert, a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, lent them readily enough 
to Hutchinson to be used “for the abduction of a young lady”. Then 
Hutchinson and Ellister reconnoitred the control post at Clichy. 


On the evening of January 7 Bruce, Ellister and Wilson were the guests 
of Hutchinson at a jolly punch party. At the appointed moment Bruce 
went to the door, where his hand was grasped by that of Lavalette. For 
the benefit of the concierge Bruce patted the late-comer on the shoulder 
and “damned him in good honest English for being so late”. Hardly 
had the Comte been introduced to the company upstairs, when Hutchinson’s 
servant came to tell his master that a stranger wished to speak to him most 
urgently. Seeing that the stranger had a pistol projecting from his pocket, 
Hutchinson snatched it. The man made no resistance, but said: ‘So 
you are one of our friends,” handed him another pistol with the words 
“For Lavalette’’ and disappeared. 

In five minutes Lavalette was effectively disguised as an officer of the 
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Grenadier Guards. Bruce now left the party to join the Princesse de la 
Moskowa, the wife of Marshal Ney, shot a month earlier. 

At half-past seven the next morning Wilson was at Hutchinson’s door 
with Bruce’s gig; his servant, mounted, attended him, to give the impression 
that the General was on his way to inspect troops. A few minutes later 
the new officer of the Grenadier Guards was riding beside Wilson in the 
gig towards the Clichy post, with Hutchinson riding alongside and the 
servant following. Wilson approached the post at a moderate pace. The 
guard turned out and presented arms and the gendarmes stared at the 
General’s plumed hat held by his companion. Once the post was safely 
passed, Lavalette pressed his leg against Wilson’s and his face was radiant 
with joy and relief. They had still, however, 150 miles to go through 
towns and villages where police notices describing Lavalette were posted. 

At La Chapelle there was another moment of tension, for four gendarmes 
prowled round the gig and questioned Hutchinson, who got rid of them by 
saying that the general was on his way to choose quarters for an English 
division. 

As they neared Compiégne, 60 miles on, Wilson noticed some white hairs 
projecting below the wig worn by Lavalette; fortunately he had on him small 
scissors and made appropriate use of them. Soon afterwards they were 
hailed by a sergeant, the guide arranged for them by General Brisbane’s 
aide-de-camp, who presently entertained and refreshed them in his secluded 
quarters while they awaited Ellister and Wilson’s carriage, which arrived 
at nightfall after having been followed by suspicious gendarmes as far as 
the post at Saint-Denis. 

In order to light the way and to suggest that the travellers were not 
trying to avoid notice, Wilson had the carriage lamps lit. To all who 
questioned them at the relay stations or elsewhere en route, Wilson’s 
postilion and servant replied: “An English carriage and the English 
general”’ with good effect. At Cambrai, all the same, they were held up 
for three anxious hours by an English sentry who strictly obeyed his orders 
and would not let even a general pass. At Valenciennes they were stopped 
no less than three times and their passports were taken to the commandant. 
One can imagine the scene of indignation staged by the general! After 
one more examination they crossed the frontier and arrived at Mons, 
where they dined together with the greatest satisfaction. Lavalette con- 
tinued his journey to Bavaria, to stay for a time with his wife’s aunt, 
Josephine de Beauharnais. Wilson returned to Paris, which he reached 
after an absence of 60 hours. 

After carrying his plans to a successful conclusion, Wilson appears to 
have relaxed his precautions. Perhaps moved by pardonable pride, or 
because he thought he had done something to restore the honour and 
prestige of the British, he wrote a detailed account of the whole adventure 
and sent it by hand to the British Ambassador’s house, to be forwarded 
to Lord Grey. The servant to whom he handed the letter had been 
“gained” by the police, and very shortly the letter lay under the eyes of 
Decazes. Wilson was arrested while in bed with his wife; Bruce and 
Hutchinson were also arrested, and their papers were seized. 
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Wilson repeatedly and firmly refused to answer the questions put to 
him and demanded a written order from the British Ambassador. He 
most strongly protested against the outrage of his arrest while in bed with 
his wife, and it was not until February 14 that he admitted that the letter 
to Lord Grey, now placed before him, was written by himself. His in- 
dignation at the interception and seizure of the correspondence of an 
English (or Irish) gentleman was genuine. 

For a time the French authorities intended the charge against the three 
conspirators to be that of high treason, for which the penalty was death. 
In London as well as in Paris there was great excitement in society and in 
government circles. Except among the Ultras, sympathy with the prisoners 
was general. In the end a reluctant British Government instructed Lord 
Stuart to inform the French authorities that it could not allow the three 
culprits to be sentenced on a capital charge. Accordingly they were now 
charged with concealing a prisoner condemned to death, for which crime 
the minimum sentence was three months’ imprisonment and the maximum 
two years in gaol. 

The large court was crowded with the leaders of French and foreign 
society on April 22, for the opening of the trial, which took three days. 
Besides the three gentlemen, Eberle the warder, Roquette de Kerguidu 
the gaoler, Benoit the valet and “Marengo” the porter appeared in the 
dock. Hutchinson and Wilson wore dress uniform. Wilson’s brave array 
of medals drew all eyes. They included: 

The Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa, awarded him for saving the 
Emperor Francis II from capture by the French, when he, Wilson, was aged 17; 

The (Turkish) Order of the Crescent, for his valuable services against 
Napoleon in Egypt; 

The (Russian) Cross of Saint George, for his services at Eylau, Friedland 
and elsewhere with the Russians against Napoleon’s Grande Armée; 

The (Portuguese) Order of the Tower and Sword, for his services in command 
of the Lusitanian Legion against the French in the Peninsular War; 

The (Prussian) Order of the Red Eagle, for his distinguished services; 

The (Russian) Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Anne. 


The President of the Court asked each of the accused to give his name, 
age and address. Bruce replied “‘avec force’’ that he was a British citizen, 
and read a declaration signed by himself and his friends, to the effect that 
since a Frenchman on trial in England could claim to be tried by a jury 
half French and half English, they could have claimed the same privilege. 
If they now waived this right, that must not be taken as a precedent in 
the trial of an Englishman on any future occasion. 

The Attorney-General, Bellart, now read a ridiculous tirade purporting 
to prove that Wilson, Hutchinson and Bruce were enemies of law and 
order, enemies of the repose of kings and peoples, enemies of justice, 
and at war with their own Government. They had not concealed their 
hatred of the descendants of Saint Louis and in order to cause a general 
upheaval had allied themselves with all the great criminals in France and 
with the forces of disorder in all countries. He read passages from the 
private correspondence of Wilson with his brother to show that new 
revolutions were being prepared in France and Germany. He also read 
Wilson’s own account of his journey to Mons with Lavalette. 
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Eberle was the first of the accused to be questioned in court. His replies / 


were so naive and vague that the president told him that he was pretending 


to be even more stupid than he really was. Unfortunately the police had 


found in his house no less than 1,700 francs; Eberle claimed that only 300 


francs of this amount were gratuities from Marshal Ney and the Comte | 


de Lavalette, and that the rest was a legacy, his life savings and the profits 
of his wife’s little business. He admitted he had left a door unlocked. 

Roquette de Kerguidu had some difficulty in convincing the court that 
he had not been aware of the plan of escape. In important details his 
evidence was quite contrary to that of Eberle. 

Benoit Bonneville denied any previous knowledge of the plan of escape, 
and contradicted the evidence of de Kerguidu, Eberle and “‘Marengo”’. 

“Marengo” had been found drunk when arrested, and now claimed 
that admissions he made when drunk were not reliable. The President 
pointed out that his present evidence was contradicted by two honest 
witnesses, Brigant and Chopy. 

Now the President began the questioning of Bruce by asking him how 
long he had been in Paris, to which Bruce replied: ‘About 13 months.” 
“Were you in touch with the Duc de Vicence?” (This was Coulaincourt, 
one of Napoleon’s plenipotentiaries in his negotiations with the allied 
commanders.) “That is true, Monsieur le Président; but I fail to see what 
my relations with the Duc de Vicence have to do with the escape of 
Monsieur de Lavalette.” The President: “You showed a very lively 
interest in Marshal Ney?” Bruce: ‘That is true, and I am far from being 
ashamed of it.” 

Then Bruce freely and even proudly admitted his part in helping in the 
escape of Lavalette from Paris. 

Hutchinson likewise agreed that Lavalette had stayed a night in his rooms 
and that he had escorted him to Compiégne. 

General Wilson readily admitted the part he had played in the affair. 
He asserted that Hutchinson had acted entirely under his influence. 

After listening to minor witnesses such as Hutchinson’s concierge and 
the tailor Schwartz, the audience became tense with interest and excitement 
to hear the answers of the Comtesse de Lavalette. She was obviously 
under great stress, but proudly took the whole responsibility for devising 
and executing the plan of escape from the Conciergerie. Probably all in 
court knew that Louis XVIII had declared: “Of us all Madame de 
Lavalette is the only one who has done her duty.” 

The old widow had an invulnerable reply to all the questions put to 
her. On the day of the escape, she said, she had been too ill to notice 
or to remember anything at all. 

The Advocate-General now reviewed the case against each of the 
defendants. He considered the intervention of the English as something 
not only extraordinary but miraculous. Bruce had acted through vanity 
and had been carried away by his emotions. Hutchinson’s motive was 
a mistaken feeling of humanity, while Wilson’s actions were due to his 
belief that the honour of the British Government was at stake. (Here 
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Wilson nodded to show his assent.) He had completely put aside the 
rights of the French Government over a French subject. 

The counsel for Benoit claimed that his client had been guilty only of 
pardonable excess of zeal on behalf of his master, and could confidently 
be left to the decision of the jury. 

Maitre Dupin, who had recently defended Marshal Ney, made an 
eloquent plea for the British. defendants, stressing the important services 
rendered by General Wilson to several reigning monarchs, whose letters 
he quoted. 

Invited to speak for himself, Wilson made a firm declaration of his love 
of liberty and of the right of a British citizen to think, speak and write 
freely. Liberty and the honour of his country were his patrimony. It 
was no crime for an Englishman to judge his government. Who had 
dared to intercept his letters to his brother and to one of the most illustrious 
persons in Britain? He and his friends rejoiced that they had saved 
Lavalette; they would have felt dishonoured had they failed in their duty 
to humanity. 

Bruce also claimed that honour and humanity had dictated his conduct. 
The charge of conspiracy against the established governments of Europe 
was absurd. He was an Englishman, proud of the constitution established 
by the Glorious Revolution of 1688, the model for less fortunate nations. 
He concluded by declaring that he was not in the slightest degree repentant. 

The President now put a series of questions to the jury, which retired 
for three-quarters of an hour. Close was the attention of all present as 
the foreman of the jury read out the verdict: 

Eberle is not guilty of connivance with Lavalette. 
Eberle is guilty of negligence in the performance of his duty. 
Roquette de Kerguidu is not guilty of negligence. 
Benoit Bonneville is not guilty of aiding the escape of Lavalette by know- 
ingly providing for him the means of escape. 
5. Guerin, nicknamed Marengo, is not guilty of knowingly providing for him 
the means of escape. 
6. John Hely-Hutchinson is guilty of hiding Lavalette, knowing that he had 
been condemned to death. 
7. Michael Bruce is guilty of hiding Lavalette. . . 
8. Robert Thomas Wilson is guilty of hiding Lavalette in Paris... 
9. Robert Thomas Wilson is guilty of hiding Lavalette in Compiégne . . . 

The Attorney-General having formally requested the punishment of those 
found guilty, the judges retired. On their return the President announced 
the following sentences: 

Eberle: two years’ imprisonment and ten years under police supervision. 
Wilson, Bruce and Hutchinson: three months’ imprisonment and the costs 
of the case. 

The judges had been as lenient as possible with the three conspirators. 
Public opinion was on their side. On his return to England after serving 
his sentence, Bruce was the hero of Society. In a general order dated 
May 16, 1816, the Duke of York expressed the high displeasure of the 
Prince Regent. Princess Caroline, however, invited General Wilson to 
tell her the whole episode. Hutchinson was deprived of his commission, 
but was soon restored to his regiment. 
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Madame de Lavalette was the one who had suffered most. When fi 
Lavalette was pardoned and returned to France, six years later, she did if 
not recognize him, for she had become insane. p 

i N 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY— ' p 
tk 
SEAPORT OF THE SCHELDT ci 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE : 
66 HE JOURNEY between Brussels and Antwerp takes only half an : 
T hour’’, advertise the travel brochures; but the Belgians themselves - 
are fond of describing the journey as one between La Capitale and st 

La Métropole. The distinction is revealing: the Scheldt has made its 
port, with its immense network of cranes and pride in its quick turn- | fl 
round of ships, into one of the most powerful economic forces in the fc 
government of the country. Prosperity has been the keynote—prosperity ve 
through adversity . . . of 

In the days of the Roman occupation, so the story goes, there lived a ‘ee 
giant called Druon Antignon who lured all passing mariners; if they failed 
to pay him dues, he cut off their right hands and threw them into the a 
river. “‘Hand werpen’’ means ‘‘to throw a hand”’ and since the Flemish 
D is pronounced like a T, there derives the name of Antwerpen or 
Antwerp. Then one day Salvius Brabo, one of Czsar’s family, defeated th 
and cut off the giant’s hand—an event celebrated in the fountain of 1887 ses 
in front of the Hétel de Ville in which the water gushes from a severed - 
wrist. Brabo appears again on the far side of the cathedral above an th 
iron well-head (attributed to Quentin Matsys), whilst the municipal arms ne 
include two severed hands. yu 

Some historians have argued that this legend bears no relation to the 
coat of arms because the story of Brabo did not become current until fic 
two centuries after the device was already chosen. Yet this does not hi 
dispose of Druon Antignon, and there remains a sense in which adversity, . 
be it against giants, rival townships or occupying forces, has always left th 
the city the richer. The magic of property can turn sand into gold, and J 
it was the sanding up of the Zwijn in the fifteenth century that gave ell 
Antwerp its lead over Bruges as a seaport. From that moment dates ha 
her importance as an entrepdt for the Rhenish wine trade—a period when ae 
she also acquired a monopoly on the distribution of certain spices and bc 
set up the first international Stock Exchange in Europe (its Bourse pro- te 
vided a model for the original Royal Exchange in London). N 

Soon the great financiers gathered and their mathematics brought a kind fr 
of poetry to the city that flowered in the florid architecture of Matsys, an 
Cobergher and Dominic van Waghemakere; in the richly flushed canvases St 
of Rubens and in the beautiful printing of Christopher Plantin. Every- Or 


where modern insurance offices and banking names recail these great th 
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financiers—-Fuger, Wesler or Spinola; Gresham, Osterer or Gulaterotti . . . 
In fact to begin a list would be to compile an almanach of “the generous 
patrons of art”—a phrase that in turn recalls another from the same poet: 
“Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp.” 

Yet three years before T. S. Eliot published Gerontion in 1920, Ford 
Maddox Ford had brought out a poem entitled Antwerp in which he 
praised the bravery of her citizens against the Bosche: “Give them a 
thousand thousand pities” he wrote, “To wash off the blood from the 
cities of Flanders.” Today it is hard to read these lines without thinking 
of the scene which occurred during the allied advance through Belgium 
at the end of the Second World War. The panzer divisions were with- 
drawing fast and as they came down the Meir, firing wildly, so the pro- 
prietors opened their bars to passers-by, offering shelter and champagne, 
as from behind the counters they watched this final pitched battle of the 
streets. 

These wide boulevards make up the new city with its residential luxury 
flats that often boast as many as nine lights per bathroom (including one 
for the soap tray), its carefully laid out parks with tulip beds as long as 
any in Europe, and its zoological gardens where rays of light and currents 
of cold air take the place of bars in one aviary and of sheet glass in the 
reptile house. Such is the railway half of the town, the city that has 
grown around the enormous glass domed station designed by De la 
Censerie. 

To the west there is the old quarter where Durer used to watch in 1520 
the golden pole-candles and silver Frankish trumpets that heralded the 
companies of cord-makers and sail-weavers as they came carrying their 
models of ships, or were followed by tableaux of saints connected with 
the sea. The Renaissance courtyards with their strong gables and red-brick 
walls pranked with vines are alive with memories of Rubens and Plantin, 
just as the medieval madonnas above the windows in which the women 
make a pretence at knitting remind travellers of the guilds which once 
flourished here. ‘“‘Antwerp is the sink of Europe,’’ declared one Victorian 
historian after a week’s visit. Perhaps it would be truer to say that if 
it is a mixture between black and white, then it is no more Janus-faced 
than many other northern ports. 

True to tradition, all along the dock front women calling themselves 
either Venus, Sirenella or Parisiana wait to lure mariners. Indian crews 
have sometimes been reminded of Calcutta’s Grant Street, while English 
and American sailors have often been amused to find two cafés with juke- 
boxes called The Bingo and Cheerio. By the water’s edge stands the 
tenth century Steen Castle, which was formerly a prison and is now a 
Naval Museum. It lies midway between two under-river tunnels, and 
from its turreted walls can be seen the whole port with its maze of locks 
and canals—a horizontal rival, as it were, to the cathedral with its ornate 
stonework and heavily decorated tower. Beside this quay between 
October 1 and May 26 La Pérouse rides at anchor, a pleasure steamer 
that has been converted into one of the best and most expensive restaurants; 
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filet d’ Anvers (raw steak, cut wafer thin and rubbed with garlic) is a local 
speciality served everywhere. 

Between the Keyserlei and the Italielei there are restaurants offering 
every kind of cuisine from Czech to Chinese, and every afternoon through- 
out the year the wives of the industrialists, bankers and merchant princes 
gather to eat waffles in them. Behind glassed-in terraces they sit adorned 
with diamonds—the stones, which more than any other, have brought a 
new prosperity to the town. Their meeting is known as “the Café Cluck”’, 
and it would befit only the most censorious kind of Victorian to murmur 
when walking back from the docks to the station: ‘Diamonds are the 
tears of fallen women turned to ice.” 

The centre of Antwerp, as always, remains its cathedral whose magni- 
ficent single tower is challenged solely by the Torengebouw, a 24-storey 
skyscraper that makes an odd contrast with it. Inside the church itself 
there is much to admire—the sculpture of Artus Quellin, the stained glass 
and the mausoleum of Isabella de Bourbon—although it is Rubens’ 
Descent from the Cross which eclipses everything. Outside in the Groen- 
splatz, the flower market, there is a statue of the painter. All around are 
numerous small bistros offering a variety of beers and light lagers. Here 
diamonds frequently change hands for notes, despite the Control Laws, 
and pianists read newspapers instead of scores as their fingers run wearily 
through their daily repertoire. Here, if anywhere, rests a choice between 
poverty and riches. But there are practically no beggars and many 
foreigners find employment. In broken English, Italian waiters and Dutch 
waitresses will speak of their stay as temporary, of their resolve to return 
home soon. Some do. Yet the same faces are often there ten years later. 
They still speak of returning, but there are reservations. Where else in 
Europe, they ask customers, are wages so good and the standards of living 
so high? For a moment the story of the lure of Druon Antignon ceases 
to be a legend. 
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CINEMA— 


INGMAR BERGMAN—II 
FREDERIC FLEISHER 


Waiting Women (Kvinnors vantan), made in 1952, reflected a number of major 
changes in Ingmar Bergman as a film maker and script writer. In all his previous 
original screenplays, he had focused his attention on a young man and a young 
woman. His own feelings had been strongly on the side of youth in its revolt 
against the elder generations that showed little understanding for its problems 
and by whom it was often disgusted. Throughout his works, Bergman’s sympathies 
have developed side by side with his own maturity and when Waiting Women was 
made he was 34 years old and his interests were deeply rooted in his own generation. 
Of even greater importance was that Bergman had acquired a detached view of 
his characters; he no longer sided with one or more of them at the expense of the 
others and he condemned none of them. He had ceased to struggle for an under- 
standing of a generation, and life was no longer an inferno. 

Ingmar Bergman has always had a particular liking for close quarters and in 
his early films he used them to create a tense and claustrophobic atmosphere. 
But when he allowed a world-weary middle-aged couple to be trapped in an elevator 
for the night in Waiting Women, Bergman used the physical confinement as a sort 
of confessional by limiting their interests to their relationship and at the same time 
he made the most of the comic effects. As a result, he demonstrated his artistic 
maturity in a sparkling scene of irony and humour which became a short masterpiece. 

Other film men have dwelled on the secrets of women, but the originality and 
strength of Bergman’s approach is that he has not tried to discover a definition. 
Bergman creates individualized portraits. Each of his women represents a certain 
type of personality, but they cannot be explained in quick generalizations as they 
require psychological observation. If one seeks a common denominator it would 
be Bergman’s Mary-like portrayal of some women. 

Another short masterpiece was the prologue to Sawdust and Tinsel (Gycklarnas 
afton), 1953, where a circus clown staggered across a rocky beach to rescue his 
wife from the consequences of her own exhibitionism before a company of training 
soldiers. The print was whitened to emphasize the psychological brutality of the 
scene, which was combined with tinny sound effects and a horrorful drum accom- 
paniment. The primary impact of the scene was visual. 

Later, Bergman returned to the lighter films and his first major international 
success was Smiles of a Summer Night (Sommarnattens leende), 1955. This was 
his lightest and most playful film, but it also had a strong undercurrent of the 
tragedy of man’s insufficiency, the desire of the flesh and innate spiritual loneliness. 
Bereman’s world of the senses was affected by mysterious powers of the summer 
ig! .1 in this way the film was reminiscent of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Vight's D: 72am, where the complications of love were straightened out in an atmo- 
sphere ot moonlight and shadows. In Smiles of a Summer Night the human relations 
became most involved as the sun went below the horizon and in the faint light of 
dawn the interwoven love stories untangled. On the surface Smiles of a Summer 
Night related the worn, old story of man chases women until she catches him, but 
on a more serious level Bergman was portraying the eternal search for love that 
only an infinitesimal number of people ever finds. 

The lighter films made Ingmar Bergman a box-office attraction in Sweden and 
abroad, but he soon returned to the more gloomy and personal subjects. Visions 
of Death playing chess with a Crusader or sawing down a tree in which a frightened 
human being held frantically onto the branches had their roots in Ingmar Bergman’s 
childhood. While his father “‘preached away in the pulpit and the congregation 
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prayed, sang or listened, I devoted my interest to the church’s mysterious world 
of low arches, thick walls, the smell of eternity, the coloured sunlight quivering 
above the strangest vegetation of medieval paintings and carved figures on ceilings 
and walls. There was everything that one’s imagination could desire—angels, 
saints, dragons, prophets, devils, humans.” 

The Seventh Seal (Det sjunde inseglet) was the story of a Crusader who had 
returned to Sweden from the senseless slaughter in the Holy Lands in search of 
God. When Death came for him, he was able to prolong his fate by engaging him 
in a game of chess. The Crusader hoped to learn about God through Death, but 
he gained no certainty and the film came to an end when Death led his victims in a 
dance beyond the horizon. Although the Crusader learned nothing about God, 
he detained Death long enough through the chess game to enable jester Job (Joseph) 
and his pure-hearted wife Mia (Mary) and their child to escape. 

The Seventh Seal was set in an age of the plague. It was an allegorical translation 
of Bergman’s own hunt for God in the age of the nuclear bomb. The Crusader 
was an intellectual and in Bergman’s films the intellectual loses in the end. Bergman 
shows an understanding for intellectuals, but he often finds evil rooted in men of 
reason. His warmest feelings are usually directed towards the innocent and pure 
in heart. The strength of The Seventh Seal was so dependent on the visual experience 
that the dialogue was often disturbing as Bergman’s not too clear thoughts came 
to light here while the photography, the picture composition, told a unified story. 
This was probably Bergman’s most visual film to date. 

The isolation of each generation from another is a pronounced theme in Berg- 
man’s films. In a number of his early works, youth felt that it lacked contact with 
its parents and parents suffered from a lack of contact with their children’s genera- 
tion. Age seems to isolate Bergman’s characters from other age groups. This 
theme was clearly illustrated in Wild Strawberries, which was apparently inspired 
by Strindberg’s The Road to Damascus (Till Damaskus). The ageing doctor Isak 
Borg, portrayed by the late Victor Sjdstrom, lacked contact with his son’s middle 
age generation and looked at youth through eyes watered and blurred by bitter- 
sweet memory. 

Wild Strawberries was Ingmar Bergman’s homage to Victor Sjéstrém as a film 
man and a human being, who in the film underwent an emotional development like 
that of David Holm in The Phantom Carriage (Kérkarlen), Selma Lagerlof’s short 
novel that Sjéstr6m had transformed into a film classic more than a generation earlier. 
The film also reflected Bergman’s relation to the older man. His first impression 
was that he was a cold, dry old man, while, in the closing moments of the film, 
the teenage girl tells the old doctor, “I love you, have always loved you and will 
always love you.” 

One day Dr. Isak Borg, a successful medical man, who was travelling from 
Stockholm to the University of Lund in southern Sweden, where he was to be 
awarded an honorary doctor’s degree, learned how he had lived a life of increasing 
emotional detachment from his wife and son. His egocentric life led to sterility 
and isolation. 

Loneliness and isolation were also the main theme of Ingmar Bergman’s next 
film Brink of Life (Nara livet), which was an almost documentary treatment of the 
problems of three women in a maternity ward. The screenplay was written by 
novelist Ulla Isaksson and Bergman centered his attention on the women’s faces 
and said: “‘The close-up, if objectively composed, perfectly directed and acted, is 
the most forcible means at the disposal of the film maker, while at the same time 
being the most certain proof of his competence or incompetence.” 

The rather cold realism of Brink of Life was in many ways limiting for Bergman 
wanted “‘to make films about conditions, tensions, pictures, rhythms, and characters 
within myself which in one way or another interest me ... By means of films we 
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can bring in other previously unknown worlds, realities beyond reality. It is of 
great importance for our long suffering industry to produce fine dreams, light 
frolics, gems of ideas, brilliant dazzling bubbles.” 

By setting The Seventh Seal, The Face (Ansiktet), The Virgin Spring and The 
Devil’s Eye (Djavulens gga) in the past, Bergman has avoided the problems of 
modern day realism and works in a world of mysticism. He wants to excite, frighten, 
fascinate, entertain and seduce his audiences. Like Chaplin, Bergman has a keen 
sense of public interests and in The Face he seemed to gain most of his pleasure by 
releasing his fireworks of tricks. 

In The Face, which is generally considered a self-portrait, Bergman dwelled on 
the question of whether there are supernatural powers or not and where charlatan- 
ism mingles with genuine occult power. Bergman offered no conclusion, but 
showed that man is susceptible to the tricks of the magician. In this manner, the 
magician, portrayed by Max von Sydow in a Christ-like make-up, was faced by 
the same scepticism that Bergman meets with each new film. 

The intention of Ingmar Bergman and his script-writer Ulla Isaksson (she also 
wrote Brink of Life) was to transform a fourteenth century Swedish ballad of 
innocence, rape, murder and revenge into a film. The Virgin Spring was set against 
a background of Christianity and also of heathen figures and symbols such as 
Odin’s raven. Relying largely on natural sounds, Bergman used a minimum of 
music—a few notes from medieval ballads. As the young pampered virgin rode 
through a forest on her way to church, she was raped and murdered by two herds- 
men and their little brother. That evening, the herdsmen sought food and shelter 
at the farm of the dead girl’s father. When he learned of their deed, the father 
murdered the two men and the little boy. The film centred on the guilt of those 
involved in the action and crimes, and their reconciliation. Although the setting 
was medieval and Bergman claimed that his sole intention was to transform the 
ballad into a film, the interpretation came from a more modern period, because, 
from a Middle Age viewpoint, it was the father’s duty to seek and gain revenge for 
the murder of his daughter. 

The Virgin Spring illustrated a marked change in Bergman’s view of life. Pre- 
viously, Bergman had allowed innocence to survive the attacks of evil, and the hope 
for the future lay in goodness, as he illustrated in Prison and The Seventh Seal, but 
in The Virgin Spring Bergman described the triumph of evil over innocence and 
the only hope for the future lay in God. Bergman is returning to the faith against 
which he violently revolted in his youth. On a number of recent occasions Bergman 
has commented that he is grateful that he had something against which to revolt 
as he believes many younger people lack this opportunity. Although he portrayed 
life on earth as being infested by the forces of evil, he has been gaining hope that 
there are other values in the kingdom of heaven. 

By transforming the ballad into a film, Bergman lost one of the strongest aspects 
of the original which was concentration. As a result the film was rather slow moving 
at times. The Virgin Spring was worked out in detail, but it seems doubtful whether 
many of the studied details add to the audience’s experience. The number three 
is one of the keys to medieval Swedish ballads. Therefore, in the morning before 
going off into the forest the young virgin counted three men she has danced with 
the night before and then she was met by two herdsmen and a little boy in the 
forest. While preparing himself for the three murders, the virgin’s father went out 
and “raped” a birch and then cut three branches. 

Some critics feel that Bergman’s involvement in The Virgin Spring had diminished 
by the time the film was being shot as he was just going to marry his third wife, 
Kaebi Laretei, an internationally known pianist. Significantly, in Bergman’s most 
recently released film, The Devil’s Eye, innocence came out the partial victor in its 
battle with evil that was set against a background of Scarlatti’s music. 
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The Devil’s Eye, Ingmar Bergman’s new comedy, was based on an Irish proverb 
which claims that “a virgin is a sty in the Devil’s eye.” The film opened in the 
lowest pit of Hell (Bergman’s conception of Hell was strongly influenced by Dante 
in this case); Satan’s eyelid had begun to swell. His advisers informed him that 
the cause was the untouched 21 year old daughter of a country-priest who was 
engaged to be married in the far northern country of Sweden. In order to set things 
straight again, Satan dispatched Don Juan, his most skilled and experienced 
seducer, who, during his 300 years of confinement and punishment, has been 
subjected to constant approaches by women whom he mechanically began to 
seduce until they vanished at the critical moment and a devil commented: “the show 
is over.” 

On his mission to earth to seduce the young girl, Don Juan was accompanied by 
Pablo, his servant. Don Juan quickly succeeded in causing a momentary breach 
between the priest’s daughter and her fiancé and then breaking down her resistance. 
Previously, however, Don Juan was the indifferent lover who awakened the passions 
of women, but the young girl’s reaction was indifference and on this occasion the 
notorious seducer fell in love. 

Back in Hell, Satan was annoyed by Don Juan’s failure and the triumph of the 
heavenly powers, but he called on a devil with a specially developed hearing ability 
to find out what happened to the innocent girl; she had just married her fiancé, 
but in their wedding bed she told him that she had never kissed another man, and 

immediately thundered out of Hell as she had lost her innocence. 

Although The Devil’s Eye belongs to Bergman’s lighter works, his favourite 
theme, the battle between evil and innocence, plays a dominating role. It is not 
one of his more important works, but the film is well made and has a fair amount 
of racy dialogue that is rather humorous though not hilarious. Although The 
Devil’s Eye is not an outstanding film, it gives further proof of Bergman’s exceptional 
command of the medium that is possibly superior to any of his contemporaries. 

Bergman makes his films on budgets of about £160,000. He depends heavily on 
being thoroughly acquainted with his crew and cast. This is one of the main reasons 
why Bergman has rejected all offers to film abroad and he claims he will stay in 
Sweden because “‘it is very important for a director not to be rootless.”’ If Bergman 
makes a film for a foreign producer, he will stipulate that he make it his own way 
and in Sweden. 

As soon as Bergman takes his place next to the camera, he demands perfection. 
Colleagues say he is obsessed by perfection. Some days he will rage and criticize. 
The following day he may be in a friendly mood. On all occasions, however, 
Bergman demands concentration and discipline. The master is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of enormous admiration and even fear. Even when he leaves a set or 
stage, his dictatorial spirit remains in the air. Actors often admit that he gets a 
little more out of them than they have to give, and many argue that it is his total 
obsession with his art which accounts for his success. 

But as Bergman has become one of the technical masters in motion pictures, he 
displays less involvement in the characters. He moves them like pieces in a chess 
game to heighten the dramatic effect, and films like Brink of Life, The Face, The 
Virgin Spring and The Devil’s Eye make a rather cold impression on the viewer. 
You are excited, frightened, fascinated, amused and may be even seduced by the 
films, but you leave the cinema rather indifferent to the people. If Ingmar 
Bergman is to retain his outstanding position among the film makers of the world 
it seems likely that he will have to devote more attention to the people in the films; 
they will have to become individual personalities than personifications of human 
characteristics, possibly even at the expense of some of the technical perfection. 

STOCKHOLM 
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LETTER— 
To The Editor of Tot CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
From Air Vice-Marshal Sir John W. Cordingley, K.C.B., C.B.E., R.A.F. (Ret’d). 


Sir —This autumn a new statue will look down upon the London scene as we 
celebrate Battle of Britain Sunday in the Abbey on September 17, at the close of 
Battle of Britain Week. A permanent memorial to Viscount Trenchard, the first 
and ever-lamented Marshal of the Royal Air Force, now stands by the new Air 
Ministry—surely also his living memorial—on Victoria Embankment. We of 
this Fund rejoice that this should be so—for he was our Founder too. 


The year that has brought this great honour to him who did so much for the 
Royal Air Force and the country has also seen the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund pass 
a notable milestone by having, since its foundation in 1919, expended £10m. on 
relief of distress among serving and ex-Service members of the Royal Air Force, 
Women’s Royal Air Force, their families and dependants. 


In past years you have very kindly drawn your readers’ attention to the Fund’s 
work and I wonder if, in my last year as Controller, I may ask you to contemplate 
so doing once again. 

Last year, to achieve its aim and objects, the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund spent 
£527,979—an average of more than £10,000 each week and an increase on the 
previous year, when £495,500 had been spent. When I tell you that there were 
12,585 successful applications for aid in 1960, bringing the total of such applications 
since 1919 to 443,814, you will appreciate the vastness of our responsibilities and 
sense the wealth of our rewards in terms of human happiness. For example, the 
son of a Flying Officer killed in action recently wrote: “‘ I have been offered a place 
at Oxford . . . and would like to thank (the Fund) for enabling me to have the 
wonderful education I have had. At school the fact that fees have to be paid is 
taken for granted and it is only later that someone in my position realises how lucky 
he has been ”’. 

In 1960 we had to make a greater expenditure on a smaller number of cases, 
which may well be a warning of the long-term trend: inflation and advancing age 
of those who fought the last war are two baleful factors that make it essential to 
exert all possible efforts to raise money now. 

I hope you will again be able to mention our needs at Battle of Britain time: it 
will be so helpful, for your many readers to be told of our work that we truly think 
is matched by our needs. In any event, thank you very much for considering 
this letter. 

Yours very truly, 


JOHN W. CORDINGLEY, 
Controller, 
The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, 
67, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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A VISIT TO SCHWEITZER 
Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné. Norman Cousins. Black. 20s. 


Early in 1957, Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the American literary weekly 
The Saturday Review, visited the Albert Schweitzer hospital at Lambaréné and this 
book consists mainly of his impressions of his trip. It has taken these chattily 
conveyed recollections a long time to reach the printed page, possibly because 
‘“‘_Lambaréné is a good place for digressions’”’. In fact the digressions account for 
more than a quarter of the book. The purpose of Mr. Cousins’s visit was to make, 
with Mrs. Clara Urquhart, a photographic copy of Schweitzer’s manuscripts of 
The Kingdom of God and of the two final volumes of the Philosophy of Civilization 
and to persuade Schweitzer to make a public statement on the dangers of the 
H-Bomb race. The Kingdom of God was safely recorded and Schweitzer’s first 
statement on the Bomb followed soon after Mr. Cousins’s departure. The Philo- 
sophy of Civilization is still unfinished due to pressure of work in the hospital. 

Mr. Cousins places Lambaréné in the Africa that had just witnessed, among 
other tragedies, the murder of the coloured South African writer Henry Nxumalo. 
Africa still much in need of missions of reconciliation such as Schweitzer’s. He 
found at Lambaréné the relentless clinical effort cloaked by an air of improvisation 
that is familiar to us from the many travellers’ tales of “I went to Lambaréné.” 
Mr. Cousins went prepared to be disillusioned, to be convinced that Schweitzer was 
a pedantic, reactionary eccentric. He found the hospital flourishing and Schweitzer 
genial and willing to talk about anything from philosophical catchphrases such as 
cogito ergo sum and his own “reverence for life’’ to his method of getting Africans 
to work for the hospital. 

Mr. Cousins seems to have had more than the usual ration of Schweitzer’s 
attention but nothing new emerges from the reported conversations. Despite his 
success in persuading Schweitzer to speak out against the Bomb, Mr. Cousins does 
not report their discussions clearly; for instance, one isn’t sure whether it is 
Schweitzer or Cousins who states that the West should not be weaker than Russia. 

One definite conclusion is that Schweitzer re-affirms the personal nature of his 
solution to the ethical problem of life. From his study of Christ he concluded that 
personal salvation, moral self-justification, should be reached by devotion to 
mankind. This idea, felt ever more strongly during his youth, became the driving 
force of his life. But it was not enough to have an idea that went to the root of the 
problem of ethics; it had to be put into action as Schweitzer put it to Cousins, “‘I 
wanted my life to be my argument’’. 

Little is added to our factual knowledge of Schweitzer and Lambaréné but the 
intention of writing a personal appreciation of Schweitzer not as philosopher or 
theologian but as a symbol of hope for humanity has been well achieved, for the 
spirit of Lambaréné comes through. Schweitzer devotees will enjoy the anecdotes 
of his encounters with such figures as Adlai Stevenson and Oswald Spengler; while 
the indifferent and the sceptical will find, if they open the book, a deceptively simple 
but effectively disarming counter to some of their objections. 

Mrs. Urquhart’s photographs have caught the hard won hope that replaces the 
initial pain and near despair of the patients. Mr. Cousins’s own photos, in- 
communicative snapshots, should have been kept strictly for his private album. 

It is not easy to place this book in the Schweitzer literature. It did not set out to 
be the comprehensive philosophical exposition and criticism which is so long 
overdue; on the other hand while being a “popular” account of Lambaréné and its 
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founder it is not yet another embarrassing eulogy of the great man. As an intro- 
duction to the life and work of Schweitzer it almost ranks with the books of C. R. 
Joy and George Seaver and that is praise indeed for a minor but worthy little book. 

BRIAN SELBY 


NKRUMAH’S PROGRESS 
I Speak of Freedom. Kwame Nkrumah. Heinemann. 25s. 


This sober and statesmanlike selection of speeches appears calculated to save 
Nkrumah for posterity as a Churchill of the African free world; it is buttressed by 
his own interpretations of colonial history: ‘the Europeans robbed the continent 
of vast riches and inflicted unimaginable suffering on the African people’, and a 
number of well chosen photographs showing Nkrumah with every contemporary 
statesman from Nehru to Nasser, Khrushchev to Eisenhower. 

There is little evidence in this volume of the fiery spell-binder who returned to 
the Gold Coast in 1947, after twelve years in Britain and the United States, with 
the express object of achieving immediate national independence. As Nkrumah 
himself observes, the main theme of his speeches has changed over the years from 
the demand for individual freedom and political independence to the need for 
constructive work in Ghana and Pan-African unity. 

Indeed, the uneasy feeling emerges that freedom is almost submerged by other 
factors. Events like the Granville-Sharpe Enquiry, arising out of the alleged 
Treason Plot, in 1959, which led to the passing of the Sedition Bill and the Preventive 
Detention Act, under which much of the Opposition was suppressed and its leader, 
Dr. Busia, fled to the Netherlands are completely omitted ;likewise the Press censorship 
leading to the loss of the Ashanti Pioneer, compulsory Trade Union Membership, 
control of the Civil Service and Judiciary and the demand for the integration of 
French Togoland. The increasing lack of emphasis on freedom is epitomised in 
the rejection of academic liberty of thought, when in 1959 at the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of his Party, the CPP, Nkrumah complained that, though over 
90% of the student body in Ghana was Government maintained, University 
College was ‘a breeding ground for unpatriotic and anti-government elements’. . . 
‘We do not intend to sit idly by and see these institutions . . . continue to be 
centres of anti-government activities . . . If reforms do not come from within, 
we intend to impose them from outside’ so that ‘our University is a healthy Univer- 
sity devoted to Ghanian interests’. 

Though the problem of subversive interests is often acute for the builders of a 
new State, this speech is a far cry from Nkrumah’s earlier plea that ‘education 
makes us humble and tolerant’, or indeed from the freedom which the title of this 
book claims to stand for, both in Ghana and the whole world of Africa. 

M. MorTIMER 


L. A. G. STRONG’S EARLY LIFE 
Green Memory. L. A. G. Strong. Methuen. 30s. 


Thousands of people who had read his books or heard him lecture or give his 
inimitable readings were shocked when Leonard Strong died suddenly in 1958 at 
the age of sixty-two. He was perhaps the most loved author in the contemporary 
scene: a personality quiet and unassuming, with a charming modesty that never 
concealed his great knowledge, literary experience and technical equipment as 
novelist, poet, essayist and teacher (for several of his books were instructional in 
the art of writing: and these made him many friends). 

The volume of autobiography covers the first twenty-eight years of Strong’s 
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life, starting with his birth near Plymouth and ending in 1924 with the happy first 
meeting with the girl he afterwards married. It is easily and naturally composed, 
effortlessly consecutive in vivid recollections of childhood, family life, schooldays 
and life at Wadham College (interrupted by the 1914-1918 War and afterwards 
resumed), schoolmastering at Summer Fields and then the plunge into authorship 
and the steady success that followed. 

Three of Leonard’s four grandparents were Irish, and he was as much at home in 
Dublin as in Devon. Indeed, his memories are coloured with the indefinable air of 
Celtic wit and swift perception. He was a young friend of W. B. Yeats and tells many 
good stories of the poet—as he does of Bernard Shaw, Wilde, the leaders of the 
Abbey Theatre, and so many of the poets met during the scope of these memoirs. 

One of his choicest anecdotes tells how Strong’s somewhat obtuse father blundered 
when, on the evening before the boy’s departure for boarding school for the first 
time, he took him into the garden for a fatherly talk: “* ‘One day, when you are 
sitting with your arm round some sweet girl. . .” He really thought like that. To 
him any girl one could have one’s arm around was sweet; the rest were bitches.’ ” 

This enchanting book reflects so many facets of literary life and personality that 
we must hope that a further instalment was written and will be made available. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


CHARLES READE 


Charles Reade. A Study in Victorian Authorship. Wayne Burns. Illustrated. 
Bookman Associates (New York). $6. 


It is usually interesting to look through the other man’s spectacles, even if the 
image seen may appear a little distorted, but Professor Burns presents such a 
kaleidoscope of social conditions, copious quotations from Reade and those who 
discussed his work, irrelevant dissertations about famous painters and other 
figures of the period, that the reader’s eyes are soon tired by their effort to keep 
the picture in focus. 

I read the book conscientiously from cover to cover—admiring the author’s 
honest industry—and then sat back and wondered what is was all about. On one 
page the author refers to “the wilderness of popular Victorian literature” and I 
fear he has lost his way in it. 

In the Preface, he declares that his book “is not a biography, although it includes 
several biographical chapters; neither is it literary history, although at least two 
chapters may be so designated; nor is it criticism, although many chapters are 
primarily critical.” That, he explains, is why he calls it a study in Victorian author- 
ship; but in fact it is neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. 

After a tedious Introduction, which occupies ten pages and may safely be skipped, 
Professor Burns takes a firm grip of his corks and jogs off on a sort of caucus race 
(with apologies to Alice) over the well-trodden track of Charles Reade’s life, 
labours and tribulations from boyhood to the grave, stopping frequently to gather 
those lengthy excerpts, from many sources, which form a considerable portion of 
his book. One wonders whether he is writing for American readers whom, rather 
surprisingly, he apparently assumes to know little or nothing either of Reade or of 
English literature in general. 

Although he frequently accuses Reade of stealing from the works of other 
writers, Professor Burns asserts that Reade “‘was too self-centred to become the 
follower or disciple of any living author, too anxious for personal security and 
success to strike out on his own. Instead of following Dickens or (Samuel) Warren 
or (Victor) Hugo, he lumped them together with literally hundreds of other “‘sensa- 
tion” writers—and followed them indiscriminately”. No prize is offered for an 
elucidation of this remarkable thesis. 

















Studies in Diplomatic History 
and Historiography 
Epitep By A. O. SARKISSIAN 


Twenty-two historians from seven countries have contributed to this volume 
which pays tribute to G. P. Gooch for his services to historical scholarship. 
45s. net 


De Gaulle’s Republic 


New EDITION 
PHILIP WILLIAMS AND MARTIN HARRISON 


A new edition containing a note on recent political developments. 
Press opinions of the first edition: 

“Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison have done a first-class job in dis- 
entangling the threads of personalities, parties and principles. (They) 
manage to make even a constitutional analysis of absorbing interest.” 

The Times 

‘An indispensable guide for anyone who wants to understand what is 
happening in de Gaulle’s France . . . a tour de force. . .” 

Oxford Magazine 
25s. net 


The Price of an Eye 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 


A stimulating introduction to modern poetry for general readers. Mr. Blackburn 
discusses contemporary attitudes towards poetry and the nature of modern 
poetry. He explores the language of modern poetry, and examines the role 
of the poet himself, in the past as well as the present. The main part of the 
book takes the form of analysis of the work of various modern poets: 
W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Edwin Muir, Robert Graves, W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, Dylan Thomas, Louis MacNeice and others. 

18s. net 


Longmans 
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Professor Burns devotes much space to the opinions of other people, but is chary 
of expressing his own in definite terms. Two of his phrases, however, may be 
quoted: “‘Reade’s is a story of artistic defeat. . . a Victorian tragedy . . . Reade’s 
defeat is not his alone, it is in many ways the defeat of his greater and lesser con- 
temporaries.”” One wonders how Reade would have relished that idea. 

Again: “In writing The Cloister and the Hearth he sacrificed his perceptions to 
his ideals, to fashion a bestseller that has been mistaken for a great novel . . .” 
The simple answer is that, by general consent, the Cloister is ranked as one of the 
finest historical novels ever written. 

One must hope that in some future work Professor Burns will make better use of 
his undeniable capacity for patient research. 

FRANCIS GRIERSON 


A SURVEY OF THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Politics and the Novel. Irving Howe. Stevens. 12s. 6d. 


This work, by a literary critic, who is also editor of the American socialist 
quarterly Dissent, should interest those who require from fiction a political or 
ideological background to the story and its characters. But there is nothing con- 
tentious or narrow about it in the usual “party” sense. Fortunately, literary 
criticism comes uppermost in Mr. Howe’s treatment, and very good it is. 

The nearest the author gets to defining a “political novel”—and then with 
qualifications—is: ‘“*A novel in which political ideas play a dominant role or in 
which the political milieu is the dominant setting”. Stendhal is the first example, 
with the French Revolution the dominant force in his novels, and the political 
problem of his time the replacement of the succeeding royal régimes by a new era of 
liberalism and social enlightenment. But Stendhal was an artist and an intellectual, 
an observer skilled to make brilliant comments; a rebel who preferred the demo- 
cratic fraternity at a distance. ‘“‘The Red and the Black” and “‘The Charterhouse of 
Parma” (both available in Penguin editions) are discussed by Mr. Howe in a chapter 
called “The Politics of Survival”, akin to the Machiavellian strategy in politics— 
of having your cake and eating it. 

In successive chapters the author considers Dostoevsky, Conrad, Henry James 
and Turgenev; followed by others surveying American novelists, including Haw- 
thorne and Henry Adams; and then discusses the Twentieth Century and three 
leading Europeans, Malraux, Silone and Arthur Koestler before devoting a final 
chapter to George Orwell and his grimly prophetic novel “1984”. 

This excellent critical study began with Stendhal and the question posed by 
his novels: “‘How can Europeans of cultivated tastes survive in this era of cant and 
reaction?” It ends with a sombre thought: “If the world of 1984 does not come to 
pass, people may well feel that this book was merely a symptom of private disturb- 
ance, a nightmare. But we know better: we know that the nightmare is ours.” 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A DEDICATED WOMAN 
Lady Denman, G.B.E., 1884-1954. Gervas Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


This is the story of a dedicated woman with an astonishing variety of talents. 
Lady Denman was rich, the daughter of Weetman Pearson who made a fortune 
building bridges, railways, and harbours in all parts of the world, and who later 
became the first Lord Cowdray. 

The author has written nearly 200 pages of factual details, some of which are 
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superfluous. He tells of her early environment in the days of late Victorian London 
shewing how she became an actor in the midst of important events. 

In 1916 she became head of the Women’s Institute Movement, and for thirty 
years was its inspiring leader. The Movement started originally in Canada to 
provide means for the effective development of the part countrywomen can play in 
rural activities. | In the United Kingdom the first Women’s Institute was formed 
in September, 1915, in the Anglesey village of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrn- 
drobwll Llandysiliogogogoch. “Under Lady Denman’s leadership the movement 
grew until today its membership runs into many thousands. 

Her second major interest was the Family Planning Association, and in addition 
she was the moving spirit of the successful Women’s Land Army formed just five 
days before the last war began. Her other interests included the Land Settlement 
Association, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, newspapers and, in her early 
years, Liberal politics and the Suffrage movement. 

It is no wonder that at the Albert Hall, 6,000 countrywomen sang the words of 
William Blake’s song at almost the hour she died in 1954: 

** 1 will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
These words had spurred her to a life devoted to good causes. The members of 
the Women’s Institute should possess a copy of this book. It will inspire others. 
JOHN W. BENSON 


ANGLO-DUTCH ESSAYS 


Britain and the Netherlands. Edited by J. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann with 
an Introduction by Pieter Gey]. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


The editors of this volume of essays on Britain and the Netherlands point out 
with considerable justice how curiously little British and Dutch historians have 
worked together, though the history of the two countries has touched at so many 
points in friendship and enmity. To remedy this defect a conference was held at 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford, of which the volume under review is one of the 
first fruits. Most of the essays were read to the conference as papers. Topics 
range from the purely Dutch via the Anglo-Dutch to exclusively English aspects. 
There is much to interest the specialist as well as the general reader. For the latter 
the interest lies particularly in the light the essays throw on the intermixture of 
nationalism, religion and economics which form the theme of Dutch history. 

One of the most fascinating chapters, by J. W. Smit of the Rijksuniversiteit, 
Utrecht, deals with the development of historiography on the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands. There was initially in the nineteenth century the conflict between the Calvi- 
nist school attributing the revolt primarily to religion and the Catholic School 
belittling the influence of Protestantism. In our century the Catholic thesis has 
indirectly achieved prominence through the Great-Netherlands conception propa- 
gated by Geyl. For Geyl religion is only a secondary driving force. Geyl regards 
the Republic so far as its particularism is concerned, as a medieval survival rather 
than as an example of modern institutions. Similar themes are also well developed 
in other papers dealing with such varied subjects as English policy and the Revolt 
of the Netherlands, the development of Dutch political theory in the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch crisis in the Eighteen-Forties, religious and political groupings 
in the Netherlands today and Dutch research on the Second World War. 

FRANK EyYCkK 
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NOTICES 


THE MODERN BRITISH MONARCHY. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.). This is 
an interesting study by Sir Charles 
Petrie, who considers in turn the 
characters and qualities, as monarchs, 
of Queen Victoria and her successors. 
This is all well-trodden ground, but 
there is always room for some slightly 
different viewpoint and approach. He 
attributes a great deal to their Hanover- 
ian and Coburg backgrounds. Edward 
VIII was Hanoverian, while George VI 
“was pure Coburg”, a strain which 
tends “‘to be unimaginative, but . . 
extremely conscientious”. The present 
Queen is becoming predominantly Co- 
burg. All the familiar arguments in 
favour of monarchy are put forward. 
As an ardent Monarchist, he over- 
stresses the constitutional need for a 
hereditary Head of State. Sir Charles 
has only one major criticism. “The 
Royal Family is dangerously out of 
touch with the leaders of thought”, and 
the author would like the Queen to 
express her views on T, S. Eliot’s poems. 
He quite rightly discounts the “almost 
religious adulation” of some people and 
recognises that “cheering crowds .. . 
can be dangerously misleading”. But 
he would not agree that, in the course 
of our post-war social revolution, the 
myth of monarchy departs and that 
more and more the popular mind 
equates royalty with film stars. 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY 1919-1939 (H.M. Stationery 
Office). Volume XI (First Series), 
Upper Silesia, Poland and the Baltic 
States January 1920-March 1921. (75s.) 
In this official volume of documents, 
chapter one is concerned with the Upper 
Silesian question and the problems facing 
the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission 
until the holding of the plebiscite on 
the 20th March, 1921. The second 
chapter is dominated by the Russo- 


Polish War, culminating in the Polish 
victory at Warsaw in August, 1920. It 
records the development of British 
policy in Eastern Europe down to the 
Treaty of Riga on the 18th March, 1921. 
The Editors, Mr. Rohan Butler and 
Mr. J. P. T. Bury, emphasise again that 
they have enjoyed unrestricted access to, 
and publication of, documents in the 
Foreign Office archives. 

Volume X (Third Series), Index. 
(27s. 6d.) This index-volume relates 
to the nine volumes of the completed 
Third Series, which cover the period 
from the German invasion of Austria in 
March, 1938, until the outbreak of war 
in September, 1939. This volume 
includes summary contents of the nine 
volumes, reference tables of leading 
personalities and office holders and a 
subject index. 


CHINESE YEARBOOK 1960-1961. (China 
Publishing Co., Taipai $.5.) This is a 
most misleading title to a volume 
concerned primarily with Taiwan and 
the self-styled Republic of China. Of 
the 1060 pages, a very small proportion 
is devoted to general information 
about the mainland and highly critical 
comments on “the puppet Peiping 
régime’. Despite this divorce from 
reality, the volume contains a great 
deal of useful facts and statistics about 
social and economic conditions and 
development in Formosa, with its 
10,000,000 population. 


PHAROS AND PHARILLON (The Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d.) Mr. E. M. Forster first 
published these delightful sketches 
centring upon Alexandria in 1923. They 
were reprinted in 1926. Now in a fresh 
edition beautifully prepared, the gaiety, 
wit and erudition in these superb short 
pieces will appeal equally to the new 
generation. 
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